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T would seem at first sight that the 

present international situation, bur- 

dened with new conflicts during the 
la.t six months, is not helping to speed 
the talks of the five powers opened on 
March 18, in the UN Disarmament Sub- 
Committee in London. The events of this 
period(Middle East, Hungary) Sa bbe 
in shaking the world and drawing 7 even 
deeper the line of divison, and mistrust, 
but failed in what might have been logi- 
cally expected — nimely in relegating the 
problem of disarmament until better tic es. 
‘On the contrary, matters took a totally 
different turn: at the present session in 
London, East and West found themselves 
closer to eich other than in March last 
year when conditions were more favourable 
land the cold war alphabet reduced prac- 
tically to letters only. This difference in 
external conditions between March last 
lyear and March this year produced quite 
Opposite results. March 1956: despite a 
substantial relaxation of tension in East- 
West relations, the talks on disarmament 
n London ended in failure. March 1957: 
despite rapid wide-scale aggravation of in- 
ternational relations, the Disarmament Sub- 
Cummittee succeeded already during the 
eneral debate in establishing some initial 
formulae which diminished differences and 
idened the sphere of possible agreements. 


This apparent paradox is really only 4 
eflexion of a deeper logic of international 
lovement which makes the problem of 
disarmament as a key problem of the con- 
temporary world, impose itself, on the great 
Owers also as an increasingly pressing 
jolicy. In the struggle for initiative and 
der the pressure of public opinion, the 
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great powers found themselves compelled 
to take more constructive actions in the 
sphere of disarmament, which in itself me- 
ans evident progress and a good sign. This 
also characterizes the latest proposals of 
the great powers as well as the atmosphere 
in the Sub-Committee where the earlier 
elements of propaganda moves are incre- 
asingly giving place to a method of serious 
and practical approaches to various aspects 
of that problem. Whereas the network of 
external, not particularly encouraging cir- 
cumstances in which the great powers con- 
sidered these complex and _ complicated 
problems give a special significance to the 
London session, the conciliatory tone of 
the tal<s raises realistic hopes that definite, 
though minimal agreements, might mean a 
turning-point in that field which is the 
source of a host of outstanding questions 
in the world. 

The Sub-Committee was entrusted by 
the General Assembly of UNO with the 
task of making a study of all the proposals 
on disarmament and discovering a common 
platform for compromise arrangements. 
There are several proposals and all of them 
contain maximal programmes while their 
common trait is that they call for a serious 
discussion without being exclusive. The 
present talks centre on three main projects: 
the Anglo-French, the American and the 
Soviet. In order to show the differences 
between them, it is necessary to examine 
the elements of which they consist. 

The Anglo-French project: proposed in 
March 1956 and supplemented by interes- 
ting novelties, constitutes a synthesis of 
basic elements of the Western and Eastern 
concepts. The full disarmament programme 


PLANS AND POSSIBILITIES 


is foreseen as evolving in phases and under 
international control but in such a manner 
that the corrective of each phase be the 
concrete situation in international relations. 
Already the first of three phases would see 
the freezing of armaments — both conven- 
tional and atomic — at the present level, 
which in practice would boil down to a 
truce in the armament race, and this could 
certainly serve as a realistic minimum and 
point of departure for further developments. 
The idea of this project to the effect that 
a wide world conference on disarmament 
be held in the first phase, deserves special 
attention while the clause which envisages 
that the great powers renounce the use of 
atomic-nuclear weapons (except for defence 
purposes) cannot be said to solve the pro- 
blem, but could be taken as an initial step 
towards prohibition of nuclear weapons and 
gradual banning of atomic experiments. 
International control would be introduced 
prior to the implementation of the disar- 
mament programme. 

As a synthetic platform, the Anglo-French 
project has been drawn up in a spirit of 
compromise: in the question of control, it 
accepis the Western conception while as 
regards nuclear disarmament it shows a 
bent towards Soviet attitudes. As a whole, 
it is strongly imbued by the elements of 
European policy. 

The American project: ot all the propo- 
sed projects it is the least complete and 
does not embrace all forms of disarmament, 
while lately it underwent many changes. It 
is really a collection of elements from the 
Soviet and Anglo-French proposals with 
some new specific ideas. Its basic concept 
is control before disarmament, that is — 


a system of efficacious international control 
should be established as a first measure in 
the process of disarmament. Control would 
be two-fold: land inspection and photogra- 
phing from the air (Eisenhower’s idea set 
forth at the Geneva Conference in 1955). 
As a new supplement, the plan also envi- 
sages a network of communications fcr 
controlling the movements of the armed 
forces. All of this, however, belongs to the 
so-called preliminary which would serve 
for gaining experience in exercising control, 
while a commission would then take steps 
for regulating other aspects of disarmament. 


The American Plan does not provide for 
any conditional prohibition of the use of 
atomic weapons. Instead of this, it has 
been widened to include new clauses ple- 
ading for the control of guided missiles, 
the need for preventing further accumulat- 
ion of nuclear weapons and for agreement 
on the use of the future atomic production 
for peaceful purposes. A special clause 
lays down that the great powers which or- 
ganize atomic explosions should issue timely 
warnings about them. Thus. the previous 
attitude when nuclear disarmament was a 
priori rejected, has been toned down while 
in some points it has been drawn closer to 
the Soviet project. 


The priority problem, according to the 
American plan, is the reduction of conven- 
tional arms, armed forces and general mi- 
litary expenditures, The level of the armed 
forces in the first phase (one year after the 
agreement takes effect) would be reduced 
to 2,500,000 men for the USA and USSR, 
and to 750,000 for Great Britain and Fran- 
ce. In the same period, conventional ar- 
maments would be reduced by 10% and 
general military expenditures in the same 
percentage. 


Thus outlined, the USA plan too provi- 
des broad possibilities for discussion and 
negotiations. 


The Soviet Project: is a plan of big chan- 
ges and concessions, based on proposals of 
the Soviet Government of November 17 
1956. Its basic points are: 


1) reduction of armaments and armed 
forces and banning of ‘atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons, which would be achieved by 
the conclusion of an international conven- 
tion, while the whole programme would be 
carried out in two phases (the first phase: 
1957/58; the second — 1959). In addition 
to a considerable reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces and besides a 
complete prohibition of the use and pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons, this item also 
foresees interesting novelties such as abolit- 
ion of military bases on the territories of 
other countries, reduction of the military 
forses of the four powers stationed in Ger- 
many, especially Western troops in the 
NATO countries and Soviet in the Warsaw 
Pact countries, while the sums thus saved 
in the army budgets would be used partly 
for aid to under-developed countries. 


2) establishment of international control 
over the reduction of armaments and pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons both through 
the International Control Agency and by 
way of inspection — land (at key points) 
and air which would be exercised only on 
the territory of Atlantic and Warsaw Pact 
countries and this to a depth of 800 kilo- 
metres from the line separating the armed 
forces of these pacts; 


2) the creation of a zone of jimited and 
controlled armaments in Europe which wo- 
uld embrace both parts of Germany and 
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‘the neighbouring countries.’ Valid for thi 


zone would be the prohibition of nuclea 
armaments, reduction of the armed forces 
of the four great powers and abstention 
from the use of force in the settlement of 
disputes, 

Standing side by side as concepts and 
frameworks for negotiatioas, these three 
plans afford a view of the measure of con- 


cord achieved so far and the extent of di- 
vergence which still divides the rival sides, 


Points of agreement: among the mutual 
concessions which illustrate an undoubted 
and big step forward in drawing the yiew- 
points closer to each other, one specially 
remarks those which have™ shortened the 
span between the two conceptions on the 
most disputed question: the problem of 
control. Americans have adopted the Rus- 
sian proposal on land inspection while the 
Soviets agreed to the American on inspec- 
tion from the air (at present only in prin- 
ciple and in a restricted sense). Another 
important factor is the coordination of views 
on the question of objects to be subjected 
to control and of terms for the gradual 
reduction of armaments. 


In contrast to the earlier attitude, the 
Soviets do not insist any more on the pre- 
liminary banning of nuclear arms and ag- 
ree to separate conventional armaments 
from nuclear which is an important con- 
cession to the American concept. No less 
important is the agreement that the level 
of the armed fvirces be reduced in the first 
phase in keeping with the American pro- 
posal, while placing the conventional arma- 
ments in the foreground. Although they 
are an obvious reflection of the achieved 
balance with the USA in nuclear arma- 
ments, the new Soviet concessions increase 
the prospects for partial agreements in the 
sphere of conventional armaments. 


Divergences: viewed as a whole, they boil 
down to the problem of control but they 
are still sufficiently profound and essential 
to warn against exaggerated optimisme 
Starting from the standpoint that the qu- 
estion of control is above all the question 
of mistrust, the USA insists rather rigidly 
on the setting up of a control mechanism 
ahead disarmament, which the USSR, for 
reasons of its own, is not prepared to ac- 
cept, nor the plan of air inspection over 
the Soviet territory. This context also lea- 
ves a series of uncleared concepts on the 
functions and powers of the control appa- 
ratus. 


Nuclear disarmament is another serious 
point of disagreement. The Americans do 
not agree to the prohibition of either pro- 
duction or experiments because atomic 
power is the backbone of their strategy; 
the Russians are in favour of prohibition 
as they are superior in conventional arma- 
ments and military effectives. Conflicting 
interests lead to different proposals, while 
both keep the two powers away from a 
possibility of aggreement in this field. 


Hence we must greet the initiative of 
other countries which are less burdened by 
the big power complex and therefore more 
conscious of the danger to which world is 
open as a result of unbridled competition 


; hw ® So 
in armaments. The United Nations have 
asked the Sub-Committee in London to 
examine the proposals of other countries as 
well, for it is today appearing more than 
ever correct that such a problem as disar- 
mament, which amounts toa dilemma: war 
or peace, cannot and must not be only the 
affair of a small number of great powers, 
but of all peoples together, equally threate-— 
ned and equally interested in peace and 
survival. ; 


The proposals of other countries which 
have been submitted to the UNO, have a- 
positive quality in that they tend to avoid 
the weak aspects of the plans of great po- 
wers: insistance on maximal programmes 
and global, all-embracing solutions. Instead 
of a unified programme which is unreali- 
zable under the present conditions, they 
offer partial arrangements which are possible 
under present conditions. Thus, the Cana- 
dian-Norwegian-Japanese project foresees 
only the limiting of nuclear experiments; 
the Indian — banning of nuclear weapon 
tests, that is, only that which is possible 
to achieve today. ‘A wider and equally 
realistic variant was submitted by Yugo- 
slavia to the UN Commission for.Disarma- 
ment in July last year. 


The Yugoslav proposal: its basic idea is 
that disarmament is a sum of such problems. 
as cannot be solved at once, but gradually 
and without conditioning one agreement by 
another, which nonetheless cannot be left 
unsolved if mankind wishes to eliminate 
the risk of self-annihilation. Hence the only 
way out of this situation is to consider the 
less ambitious programme and achieve the ~ 
first limited agreements. 


As a first step in this direction, the Yu- 


goslav draft envisages as much as the 
present conditions and measure of interna- 


tional confidence allow : an initial agreement 
in the sphere of reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces, cessation of 
experimental nuclear explosions, reduction 
of military expenditures and first steps in 
field of nuclear disarmament. : 


If the problem cannot be solved as a 
whole, it can be solved in parts, in sucha © 
way as would provide for an agreement pa 
ving the way for another. If it acted in this ~ 
way; that is, linked consideration of its 
maximum plans with the practical effori® 
to find a solution for one or two aspects, — 
the Sub-Committee would make a decisive | 
turn in the field of disarmament. 


The seeking of agreement in the direction 
of a suspension of the armament race and ~ 
abandonment of further experiments with — 
nuclear weapons would be at present the 
mostfadequate task from the viewpoint o 
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The first part of this examination of domestic and foreign policy of Western Germany, and of the position of thé 
two Germanies in international relations was published in the last issue of this publication. 

It this second and final instalment the author examines the line of development of Western Germany within the 
framework of the Western bloc together with the various positions of the Christian Democrats and the Social Democratic 
opposition to the prevailing foreign and domestic policies of Western Germany together with various aspects of the overall 


German problem. 


HE international position of Western Germany is 
characterized by several basic facts. 


First of all, her economic stability is a factor of 
her independence, It is the fact that, in the economic 
field, Western Germany has surpassed the development 
and possibilities of many countries which defeated Ger- 
many in the war. She has freed herself from dependence 
on foreign economic assistance and ensured the necessary 
basis for independent development, for an independent 
home policy and foreign trade. 


Her economic independence is not absolute, since 
such independence no longer exists in the world. But, 
her economy has freed itself from dependence on and 
subordination to the economic and political conceptions 
of the Western Allies, developing to the degree of in- 
terdependence which is the basis of equality and normal 
international cooperation. 


Today, West German economy has an active ba- 
lance cheet, and in foreign economic relations Western 


European economic organizations of which she is a mem- 
ber. She is a creditor of many other European countries 
too. In this respect, her recent agreement with Great 
Britain, under which she is to pay a part of the expen- 
ditures needed for the maintenance of British troops in 
her territory is very significant. Most of the contributions 
which she is to make under this agreement are to be 
given as assistance to the British economy. Thus, We- 
stern Germany is in a position to grant asistance to her 
recent conguerer. 


Through the favourable economic progress and 
growth of her economic potential, Western Germany fully 
affirmed her independence and sovereignty. She origi- 
nally acquired the attributes of an independent state on 
the basis of unilateral decisions and agreement of the 
Western Allies, which she subsequently signed as legal 
instruments of her independence. With her economic in- 
dependence, the consequence of the growing and expan- 
sion of the economy, she has secured the necessary pre- 


Germany is a creditor of most members of individua] 


requisites for further strengthening and defence of this 
independence. 

On the other hand, Western Germany is included 
in the Western system of collective security, as an egual 
number of the Atlantic Pact and the West European 
Union. The original idea in the West was to secure the 
Western German military and economic potential for the 
defence of Western Europe under a definite plan — first 
the European defence community plan and later in the 
West European Union. in which Western Germany’s 
contribution would be under the control of the other 
allies of Western Europe. But, this p!an underestimated 
the factor of the Western German independence and so- 
vereignty as a function in the development of her own 
military and political positions. A system of collective se- 
curity with some kind of tutorship over a member allo- 
wed to develop freely could have perhaps been maintained 
if Western Germany was politicaly suborinated and eco- 
nomically weaker and dependent on the Allies. But, 
with the politically equal and economically independent 
Western Germany such a system cannot but prove 
unrealistic. 

Today, Western Germany is still developing her 
position in the Atlantic Pact, together with the renewal 
and development of her own armed forces. But, although 
she has not yet completely fulfilled the programme os 
her contribution to the Atlantic community, which was 
stipulated when she joined the Atlantic Pact, she has 
already become a significant factor in that system and in 
the policy of European security. Her role in this respect 
can only increase in proportion to the decreases which, 
for various reasons, may take place in the roles played 
by other allies. Her future does not depend any longer 
only on the Atlantic Pact, or the Pentagon, or Paris, but 
also on herself, because her internal development is con- 
stantly gaining in independence from the control and 
influence of the Western Allies. 

One of the significant changes which took place in 
the evolution of the Atlantic Pact is manifested in the 
increasingly more important place which developmentf 
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assign to Western Germany. She has not yet occupied 


this place fully, mostly on account of the delays in the 
planned organization of her military force, and it may 
happen that some turn in her foreign policy may well 
endanger the present conception of the Atlantic Pact. 
However, under present conditions, providing that they 
do not change, the strengthening of the role of Western 
Germany in the Atlantic Pact at the expense of some 
other Western Alies cannot be avoided or prevented, be- 
cause it is the result of the growing strength of her mi- 
litary power, regardless of possible contractual limitations 
and reserves. 

The future military policy of Western Germany, 
both in organizing the armed force and in relation to 
the Atlantic Pact, is the subject over which the Bonn 
Government and the opposition disagree. Lately, " parti- 
cularly after Dr. Olenhauer’s tour of the United States, 
government circles have been emphasizing the intention 
of the government to speed up its work on the organi- 
zation of the army, as well as its loyaJty to the Atlantic 
Pact, in contrast to Dr. Olenhauer who voices some re- 
servations towards the Atlantic Pact and the plan for a 
large German Army. 


But, regardless of whether the views of the go- 
vernment or the opposition will prevail in the future 
Western German foreign policy, Western Germany will 
place the Atlantic Pact and the whole system upon which 
it is based before very complicated problems: the policy 
of Dr. Adenauér, which is for greater German participa- 
tion in the Pact — before the problem of equalizing 
German influence with that of the other member states, 
and the policy of Dr. Olenhauer, before the problem 
of ensuring Western Germany’s participation in the Pact 
together with her contribution. The Western bloc would 
be placed before even greater problems by a united Ger- 
many, no matter who would be at the hold of the new 
state — Adenauer, Olenhauer or anyone else. 


Western Germany is included not only in the mi- 
litary and political, but also economic organizations of 
the Western bloc. If we consider the development of the 
West European economy as a regional system of an eco- 
nomic entity, and the various forms of integration in that 
area, we cannot fail to see that Western Germany, as 
an independent state and equal partner, is deeply com- 
mitted in various institutions and organs through which 
a joint West European economy is being created. After 
some multilateral economic conventions and the Coal and 
Steel Community, a joint market and an agency for nu- 
clear energy are now being organized in Western Europe. 
This joint market will include also the African posses- 
sions of its individual members, and Western Germany 
will participate in the economic development of such 
possessions by providing as much capital as France, and 
much more than other members of the market. In that 
way, Western Germany’s economic influence, already 


strong in Western Europe, will be extended to the African 
continent as well. 
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Through all these forms of close political, mifitaty | 
and economic cooperation, with varying degrees of integ- — 
ration, Western Germany is included in all joint instru- — 
ments of West European policy. She has become a com- 4 
ponent part and one of the West European system. She | 
could not withdraw from it, either of her own will or 
forcefully, without shaking it from its foundations. In | 
other words, this means that today the entire West Euro- q 
pean system, as established by the military and econo- 4 
mic formations in the area, depends on the existence of | 
Western Germany such as she is. The present position — 
of Western Germany explains also the attempts of the — 
Soviet diplomacy to establish contacts with the Bonn go- 
vernment and start negotiation with it, attempts which — 
the Western side interpret as a manoeuvre to draw | 
away Western Germany fromthe alliance of the Western q 
powers and so weaken the unity of the Western bloc. 


The Western powers, judging by the relat‘ons which | 
they establish with Western Germany, treat her as a de- | 
finite and permanent form of the German state, with } 
presumptions that a united Germany, too, would accept q 
the same positions and the same policy and so continue A 
to occupy the present position of Western Germany. Thus, i 
the Western bloc not only ignores the existence of — 
Eastern Germany, but also exclude all possibilities of — 
any other solution of the problem of German unification. 7 
Such a policy, until recently, was also pursued by the — 
Western German government. But, in the final resort, | 
this policy has always been a policy of a political coali- y 
tion and a parliamentary majority. It has had sound | 
positions in Western Germany, but it kept weakening in i 
such positions, together with its chief, and, in its con-— 
ceptions, lagging behind the development of the inter- 
national situation and new requirements of German and i 
European policy. Consequently, certain shifts might have | 
taken place in the mood of the electorate. In addition 
to the official policy, whose initiator is Dr. Adenauer, 
the opposition, too, has evolved a policy of its own which 
in many questions differs from the official line. There-— 
fore, changes which may be made in the country’s fo-- 
reign policy if the opposition wins the general elections 
would create great complications in relations between 
Western Germany and the Western bloc and possibly 
lead to greater changes in the foreign political position” 
of Western Germany too. i 


The United States tour by the chief of the Social 
Democratic Party gave him an opportunity to explain to- 
his American hosts, who are particularly interested in 
Western Gemany’s policy, the views of his party on the» 
problems of German unification and European security. — 
Chancellor Adenauer, in his correspondence with the 
Soviet leaders, also explained the attitude of the present 
Western German government on these problems. Other 
officials have done the same. It is, therefore, possible to” 
draw a comparison between the views of the two chief poli- | 


tical groups before their great contest at the forthcoming _ 
elections. a 


There are certain matters in which both sides are, 
on the whole, in agreement. One of these the alliance 
with the Western bloc. Although Dr. Olenhauer, has his 
own views on individual problems of Western Germany 
which differ from those of Dr. Adenauer, the foreign 
political plan of the Social Democratic Party stands for 
cooperation with the Western Allies. But, in this, Dr. 
Olenhauer does not conceive the role of Western Ger- 
many in the same way as Dr. Adenauer. He is for a 
more independent assessment of Western policy. The 
difference is primarily in the methods and tactics, but it 
may lead to essential differences in time. One day du- 
ring his tour of the United States, Dr. Olenhauer confirmed 
that in case his party wins the election his government 
would respect all agreements on Western Germany’s 
cooperation in the Western military and political oigani- 
zations, although he does not fully agree with such or- 
ganizations. This was an expression of solidarity, but it 
is not an absolute guarantee that there will be no changes 
in relations arising from these agreements. Logically, one 
would conclude that in further development of these re- 
lations a government led by Dr. Olenhauer would apply 
its own conceptions, and not the conceptions of Dr. 
Adenauer. Accordingly, Western Germany, led by the 
Social Democrats, could prove to be a different factor 
in the Western bloc and its system of mutual relations 
that it is now under the Cristian Democrats. 


In a similar way, Dr. Adenauer and Dr. Olenhauer 
more or less agree on the problem of unification. They 
both consider that the unification of the countrv can be 
‘solved only by agreement of the four powers. But, they 
disagree on the question of how this agreement would 
be approached, on what it should contain. In this respect, 
Dr. Adenauer is still backing up the views of the three 
Western powers as last formulated at the Geneva con- 
ference in 1955, while Dr. Olenhauer allows for certain 
modifications in these views. 


In a letter to Bulganin, Dr. Adenauer again repeated 


that the Western German government. — and that is in 
accord with the attitude of the Westren bloc — will not 
recognize Eastern Germany as a German state, and ac- 
cordingly, he rejected the Soviet proposal that the two 
Germanies should establish contact and start talks for 
unification. He proposes that unification should be carried 
out through free elections on the whole territory under 
the same conditions, and appeals to Bulganin to allow 
such elections in Eastern Germany. With his sentence; 
»Give freedom to the 17 million Germans“, he expressed 
his opinion of the state and legal position of Eastern 
Germany. 

The view of the Social Democratic Party on Eastern 
Germany as a state and political regime is similar to the 
| general attitude of the Western bloc. Ina statement made 
in San Francisco, Dr. Olenhauer said that his party was 
firmly against the so called people’s democracy in the 
‘Soviet zone of Germany“. The Social Democratic Party 
‘fejects every offer of the United Workers of Eastern 
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Germany for cooperation. But, Olenhauer does not re- 
ject, as Adenauer, the possibility of contacts and talks 
with Eastern Germany. In New York he even mentioned 
the possibility of an agreement with Eastern Germany. 
Perhaps he would not be persistent in rejecting political 
talks with Eastern Germany if that could lead to an 
agreement of the four great powers. In this matter, as 
well as in some other, .Dr. Oler hauer seems to be less 
orthodox than Dr. Adenauer, although we cannot speak 
of any contacts of his party with the United Workers 
Party of Eastern Germany or with the Soviet Union. 

In view of the participation of Western Germany 
in the military formations of the Western Bloc and of 
the attitude of the future united Germany towards these 
formations, differences between the two parties are far 
greater. However, the question of German unification 
depends on this question as much as on the question 
of methods. 

In his reply to Bulganin’s letter, Adenauer confir- 
med the loyalty of Western Germany to the Atlantic 
Pact. “The Federal Republic“, he said, ”remains and will 
remain with her partners in the Alliance“. He says that the 
Alliance is of a defensive character and that it is “evident 
that it can serve no purposes contrary to this defensive 
character”. 

His foreign Minister, who was on a visit to the 
United States after Olenhaue1, confirmed this attitude 
of his chief, saying that Western Germany was “decise- 
vely loyal to the alliance with the Western world“, and 
that the “present Federal Republic and the future Ger- 
many must live in unbreakable friendship with the free 
world“. 

The political security of the present Western Ger- 
many government is based on the organizing of a strong 
armed force and on cooperation with the Atlantic Pact. 
As the President of the Bundestag Foreign Relations 
Committee said (also in the United States), “the only 
way to check the expansion of the system (satellites) in 
Europe is to strengthen NATO’s conventional forces, 
including the armed forces of the Federal Republic“. 
”’Our security can be ensured only by strengthening the 
relations with the Western powers and by organizing the 
West German forces with NATO”. 


The leader of the Social Democratic Party has quite 
different views on the matter. He says that the “North 
Auantic and Warsaw Pacts have not passed the test“ and 
that the “existence of the two German armies, which are 
partners or instruments of stronger powers, endanger, not 
only the security of Germany, but the security of Europe 
as well“. Instead of the system of antagonistic military 
blocs and alliances, he recommends the “formation of a 
new system of collective security which would replace 
the existing military alliances in Western and Eastern 
Germany“. For him, the question of the participation of 
a united Germany in the Atlantic Pact does not even 
arise. He considers that the future Germany should not 
joint any of the military blocs, byt that a general sys- 
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tem of European security should be organized, in which 
the armaments of Germany would be restticted by an 
agreement of the great powers that would guarantee her 
security. Therefore, he is against any excessive rearma- 
ment of Western Germany. j 

His opponents interpret these views in their own 
way, saying that he inclines towards Germany’s neutra- 
lity, which they reject. Von Brentano expressed his view 
on this matter in Washington, saying that the “advocates 
of a neutral Germany show a suprising lack of common 
sense“. Olenhauer’s plan is being said to be an “ideal 
dream”, a “danger to the existence of Germany asa free 
nation”. To these remarks Olenhauer replies that today 
Germany is in fact “neutralized in the worst possible 
way“. The two parts of the country depend on two 
antagonistic military systems“. 

The contradictions between Adenauer’s and Olen- 
hauer’s views do not appear only in the foreign political 
matters. They also manifest themselves in questions of 
internal policy. But this conflict is of lesser importance 
and interest to the foreign observer, except in matters 
touched upon in this article which affect the international 
position of Western Germany and the problem of Ger- 
man unification. 


This problem, in fact contains two problems — 
the problem of the methods to be followed in unifica- 
tion, and the problem of the international position of a 
united Germany. From the European viewpoint, the 
problem: of the position of a united Germany is of grea- 
ter importance than the problem of the manner of uni- 
fication, which is or should be the concern of the Ger- 
man people themselves. The methods of unifying the 
two parts of Germany is of international significance 
only in as far as it affects international peace and as it 
involves the possibility of introducing into a united Ger- 
many germs of trouble and unrest which may endanger 
world peace. 

In the event of Olenhauer’s victory at the elec- 
tions, the present system of Western Europe — in as 
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faras it depends on Western Germany — woul be shaken 
from its foundations, for, as we. have said, Olenhauer 
considers the chief idea of that system — Germany’s 
participation in the Western bloc — as an obstruction to 
German inification. Therefore, although his conceptions 
are not widely discussed in the West, the Western Allies. 
would not be too pleased with his victory. 


In this respect, the ideas of Dr. Olenhauer have 
more points of contact with the Soviet Union than with’ 
the United States. For, the policy of the Soviet Unio 1 
demands the dissolution of the Atlantic Pact and the 
organizing of a system of European security. But, on the 
other hand, when we consider Eastern Germany, his) 
ideas have more points: of contact with the Western bloc 
than the Soviet Union. The policy of Dr. Olenhauer,| 
just as that of Dr. Adenauer,- demands that the Soviet 
Union should sacrifice Eastern Germany, but the policy 
of Olenhauer contains greater guarantees for the security) 
of the Soviet Union than the policy of Dr. Adenauer, 
which stands for the present system of military organi- 


zations of the Western bloc, with Germany’ included | 
in them 


As far as Dr. Adenauer is concerned, his victory 
would confirm the policy of the Western bloc in We . 
stern Germany, it would also strengthen the position of 
Western Germany in that bloc. If the former is favou-" 
rable for the Western bloc, the latter need not be such, 
For, with strong positions, Western Germany may change” 
or modify her present policy in accord with its own| 


appraisal of German interests. While earlier Dr. Ade: 
nauer’s policy depended on the Western bloc, now the’ 
Western policy becomes dependent on support from D it 
Adenauer. In any case, of the problem of Germany is 
the chief problem of European security, or one of the 
chief problems; Western Germany plays an important 
and independent role in it, a role which may turn Ger-_ 
many into an arbiter between the East and West con-) 


tradictions in a way that her leaders may find useful in| 
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ppHe session of the Southeast Asian Treaty Orga- 

nization, SEATO, which wound up a few days 
© again raised the question whether the existence of 
ch and similar organizations is justified or not. A 
rvey of the situation in all the existing pacts does 
ot afford an encouraging picture of their adequacy and 
efulness under the present conditions. While not dwel- 
mg on the problem to what extent these pacts actually 
present the regional organizations and the provisions 
the UN Charter, they are creations which at the time 
their inception had a certain justification, but today 
ve transcended their original schemes and no longer 
rrespond to their initial tasks nor do they exert a 
sitive influence on the further development of the 
ritories on which they are located. The survey and 
alysis of the activities of these pacts show that they 
e beset by many contradictions which contribute little 
) their consolidation and strengthening. 


The Southeast Asian Treaty Organization was set 
p after the Geneva Conference and truce in Indochina 
a mechanism which should have rallied the countries 
that area in the face of the alleged threat of aggres- 
on and especially subversion in all countries of Sou- 
east Asia, not only those belonging to the pact after 
ae breakdown of French domination. This subversive 
aemy is international communism which is fairly vaguely 
efined so that this qualification may refer to all mo- 
ements aiming at the promotion of sovereignty and 
dependence of the peoples in these regions. The fact 
aat SEATO is directed against the national liberation 
ovements and especialiy against People’s China was 
nfirmed by this years session during which the situa- 
on in Laos was discussed, and the problem of the 
ree number of Chinese living abroad examined while 
articular insistence was laid on the non-recognition and 
urbing of the growing international prestige of People’s 
tepublic of China. 

In view of the composition of its members and 
€ geographical distance between the member countries. 
f SEATO, it is difficult to consider it a regional pact, 
yhile the results of its activities, especially its individual 
aembers, clearly point to the disunifying role of the 
act in the countries in that area. There were also at- 
smpts to use the SEATO as a means of pressure 
gainst the countries which do not intend to join it. 
“he statement by the Pakistani leaders that the organi- 
ation should also discuss and work actively towards the 
olution of the Kashmir problem a'so by stronger 
leasures if necessary,: implying that the arms received 
may be used against India, only confirms the conjectures 
$ to the real intentions of the pact. By such an at- 
tude Pakistan antagonized some other members of the 
EATO who are linked with India through the Com- 
1onwealth thus revealing yet another contradiction 
fithin the pact itself. 

_ Similar phenomena have also appeared in the or- 
anization of other pacts, which showed their obsolete 


BLOCS OR COEXISTENCE 


J. ARNEJC 


and unconstructive objectives in a similar manner. During 
the Suez crisis when inconclusive meetings were held in 
the absence of some members, the Bagdad Pact revealed 
the full absurdity of its existence. The members of the 
pact could not oppose their members without reservation 
nor could they declare themselves in their favour. Their 
voice against aggression was aimed at the internal ”’mar- 
ket” in the Arab world, while the actual attitude of the 
members of the pact towards foreign aggression met 
with the bitter resentment of the public opinion in those 
countries. Aggression weakened the shaky positions of 
the pact while the Eisenhower doctrine dealt them yet 
another blow. 


The contradictions within the NATO are so well 
known already that even the Council of this organi- 
zation is not willing to discuss them. The individual 
countries have not succeeded in using the pact for their 
intentions, nor did the latter succeed in smoothing out 
the serious differences of view and contradictions between 
the members. In the same way the unity of the pact 
could not be manifested during the Suez crisis and still 
less during aggression against Egypt. Perhaps the advo- 
cates of the pact will contend that these were not the 
tasks of the pact and that such a unity outside ‘of the 
framework of the fundamental military objectives was 
not even sought at all, but they cannot deny the fact 
that the attitude of the individual members clearly re- 
vealed substantial disagreements and antagonisms within 
the pact which render the latter an unrealistic organiza- 
tion under the present conditions. The tendencies to 
adapt the pact to the changed relations in the world, 
the stronger stress on the economic and political problems 
speak eloquently enough that the members of the pact 


‘are aware of the obsolescence of the old forms of inter- 


connection. 


Less obviously with the differences of views which 
are not so publicized, certain changes are also taking 
place in the system of the Eastern European countries 
within the Warsaw Pact. There can be no doubt that 
difficulties also existed formerly as testified by the fact 
that during the events in Hungary the Pact never ap- 
peared as a homogenous body. On the contrary the 
Declaration of the Soviet Government of October 30, 
obviously aimed at putting an end to the friction within 
the alliance. The new Soviet agreements with the indi- 
vidual countries on the stationing of Soviet troops could 
also be taken as an indication of the difficulties and 
objections actually involved. The differences between the 
fundamental social relations in these and Western coun- 
tries does not preclude the possibility of comparison 
with some phenomena in the latter, as it seems in the 
long run that given manifestations in both are a result 


. of similar if not identical causes, namely the inadequacy 


of military pacts in the light of contemporary tendencies 
and movements in the world in general. 


Needless to say it would be exaggerated to affirm 
that this implies the disintegration of all these formations. 
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It would likewise be unrealistic to expect rapid changes 
in the process of further development of bloc tendencies 
which are manifested in various forms of unrest within 
_the pacts. All this is a long term process which depends 
on the tendencies in international relations and the 
changes which are gradually taking place in the world. 
Consequently together with these changes efforts are 
being made to devise more adequate forms within the 
framework of the existing bloc conceptions which would 
be better adjusted to the new movements. Precisely 
those forces which are not included within the blocs 
and pacts exert a strong influence on these tendencies. 
Cooperation with these forces must certainly influence 
the quest for ways of adjustment to these forms and 
systems in the respective countries. 


All these tendencies and changes actually only 
represent nothing else but the practical implementation 
of the principle of coexistence of countries with dif- 
ferent political and social systems. It is not a question 
of two systems simply coexisting side by side on the 
principle of accepting the division of the world into two 
rival camps. Active coexistence is based on the postulate 
that there is no such thing as a pure system, but that 
the intermingling of new elements with the old intercon- 
nect the whole world and that it is possible to find 
appropriate solutions for mutual relations by the esta- 
blishment of constructive cooperation and active support 
of the forces aiming at progress and peace in the world. 


The opponents of the policy of coexistence who 
affirmed during last years portentuous events and the 
deterioration of the international climate that it proved 
entirely ineffective, as it failed to prevent the recurrence 
of. major upheav als, overlook the fact that it was pre- 
cisely the principles of active coexistence which exerted 
a strong inf uence at the time of the greatest crisis. 
This influence was not always clearly manifested of 
course, but it was invariably the inspiration of all who 
sought an alternative to tension in the existing threat of 
war. The countries which strove to bring about the ces- 
sation of hostilities placed the dispute before the United 
Nations that it be discussed there and resolved in ac- 
cordance with the Charter which formulates all the fun- 
damental principles of active coexistence. The policy of 
coexistence, consequently did not prove ineffective and 
absolute, nor was it transcended and denied by the 
events, but exerted a persistent and continuous influence 
in the minds and actions of all people who contemplate 
it as the sole genuine solution and alternative to the 
policy of bloc exclusivity which reached a stalemate thus 
rendering it all the more dangerous. 


By its principles and substances the policy of 
active coexistence is contrary to the bloc conceptions 
and was therefore accepted as a basis of foreign policy 
primarily by those countries which are not aligned within 
the blocs nor do they intend to create their own bloc. 
In both cases such a country would come into a con- 
tradictory position, as the bloc interests would also seek 
action against the policy of coexistence. Precisely because 
the bloc conceptions and mentality aggravated the at- 
titude towards the policy of coexistence the latter was 
manifested all the more strongly in the process of paci- 
fication and the quest for solutions of controversial is- 
sues, thus confirming its value once again. Consequently 
the policy of coexistence was not defeated, as the blows 
‘to which it was subjected proved exactly the contrary, 
namely that bloc policy is a source of potential unrest, 
difficulty and disputes and that the role of the military 
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eo? 4 
groups in which the big powers have the last word, 
negative in the real sense of the word. The policy 
coexistence showed its practicability during the difficul 
days of tension thus acquiring international recognitior 
as it would be the only way to peace and cooperation 


PERSONALITIES AND POLICY | 


SAND, SEA AND DYNAMITE 


pe aggression against the land of the pyramids and F 
fellaheen did three things: it caused bloodshed, it © 


nothing. Now this tragic interlude is over and after ulti- | 
matums, bombing, airborne and. seaborne operations, 
advances and retreats all the problems of the Suez crisis 
have again converged on the same point as before the — 
synchronised armed action against Egypt. In other words, © 
how to devise a solution by peaceful means which would — 
harmonize the sovereign rights of Egypt on the Suez with — 
their character of a vital international waterway. 


Peaceful means imply the green biize table and goodwill. 
At a moment when all the fields from Egyptian soil are not 
removed nor all the sunken ships from the Suez waters | 
salvaged, the atmosphere is still highly susceptible and” z 
requires great patience and statesmanlike realism. : 


There are, however, persons lacking both of goodwill, — 
patience and realism and who consider that the hatchet — 
should not be buried in the sand or thrown into the sea. A — 
certain Menehem Beigin, former commander of the extremist 
underground organization Irgun Zwai Leumi and the pre- 
sent leader of the Herut Party in Israel is on the warpath 
and challenging everyone from Nasser to Ben Gurion to” 
a duel. At Beigins meeting the Israel flags are drapped with 
black bunting, and the decision to withdraw is referred ° 
as a second Munich, the war cry is echoing with the demard 4 
that the Government will free Gaza under the leadership of 
the Herut Party and war plans drafted in which even the 7 
US.A are not worthy of respect: Israel would be able to 
resist American pressure if Italy would apply the right of 
veto in the Security Council in order to prevent the enfor- 


Ben Gurion a small broken man and to whom Beigin progno- 
sticates that it will be the last government of which he 
will be Prime Minister. What Beigin, who likes to calle 
himself David, thinks of Nasser after these meditations on 
Ben Gurion should not be a secret for anyone. 


Legend has rendered David likeable because Goliath 
was the incarnation of evil. But Beigin is not a modern 
David because the United Nations which embody world 
public opinion are not a biblical Goliath and this is clear. 
If the attitude towards peace becomes the fundamental : 
criterion for the assessment of political and iso 
values’at present then it is no less certain that Mr Pein 
can only pretend to the tide of war inciter. 


Just because there are such people like Menehentll 


Beigin who are immune to all lessons of experience and 
history, however vivid and drastic they may be, — one 
should know how to appreciate every sign of goodwill 

patience and realism on the sandy soil of the Middle East. 
There is no other alternative. » 


Dr. 


So PENG the diplomatic history of France in 
the last three decades, we invariably conclude 
at a reorientation has taken place in French foreign 
Olicy since 1948, that is since the conclusion of the 
tlantic Treaty. In the post war period there appeared 
a France new tendencies which were not in accord with 
ie general ideas which had earlier. been decisive in 
etermining Frances international position and her role 
international affairs. 


Earlier, owing to the colonial empire and events 
ithin it, French foreign policy had interests in many 
arts of the world, but, at the same time it was very 
‘ctive in Europe too. This then gave in greater weight 
nd sway in the world. Due to her position in Europe 
nd her European policy, France, during its modern 
tistory, and particularly between the two world wars, 
Mayed one of the leading roles in the’ world even when 
arger and economically stronger conntries, with great 
ilitary potential, appeared on the world scene. 


_ After the Second World War the situation in the 
vorld and in Europe changed considerably. Europe itself 
St its earlier signififance in world affairs, and the con- 
litions for mutual political cooperation, such as those 
f the interwar period, ceased to exist. Owing to the 
dolitical events during and immediately after the Second 
Jorld War, and particularly to the cold war and bloc 
olitics, the world was split and Europe itself devided 
nto two antagonistic parts, the contradictions and con- 
licts of which affected all spheres of international rela- 
dons. France, too, found herself in this new system of 
dower politics, the two camps whose poles are Washing- 
‘on and Moscow. As a result, two world policies begun 
‘0 be pursued; and their political, military and strategic 
moves affected the whole world, within which Europe 
‘igured only as one of the important positions for which 
both antagonistic great powers — the United States and 
the Soviet Union — struggled. 


In such a political situation and sharpened inter- 
National relations France, after 1948 ceased to pursue 
her traditional policy. The European space itself was so 
restricted that it was no longer possible to talk about 
Europe in the earlier sense of the meaning, but about 
two Europes — about Eastern Europe, and that part of 
the continent which, owing to various political and eco- 
nomic reasons, came to be called Western Europe which, 
apart from the West European countries, included also 
a number of countries from North, Central, South and 
Southeast Europe. 


THE POLICY OF NARROW HORIZONS 


The tragedy of French foreign policy is in the 
fact that, after the Second World War, it had to act 
in such a restricted scope.of Europe, which no longer 
allowed France to maintain her earlier role in the world 
(as a great power) and preserve her positions and her 
coercive strength in relation to other European countries. 


The Problems of France’s European Policy 


Zdenko RAJH 


Earlier, her ability to rally a number of smaller Euro- 
pean countries and so establish, in her favour, a balance 
of power in relation to her chief rival — Germany, and 
even in relation to Great Britain, was, in the period 
between the two world wars, particularly in the thirties, 
when Aristide Briand endeavoured to organize a Euro- 
pean Union, ove of the chief characteristics of its diplo- 
macy. Today restricted to Western Europe, French foreign 
policy is of secondary importance in the general political 
strategy as determined by the United States through 
the Atlantic Pact. It is true that, at one time, the foreign 
political interests of France coincided with the interests 
of American foreign policy. At that time, France was 
receiving significant economic and military assistance, 
and, under the programme of the Atlantic Pact, a series 
of the so-called infrastructure were built in her territory 
(airfields, communication lines, oil depots, etc.). If to 
this we add also the “o'f shore“ orders, which were 
beneficial for French industry, and which were a valuable 
source of dollar income, we must admit that the post 
wat French foreign policy had some successes and that 
it contributed to the cconomic and military strength of 
the country. 


But, it is another question whether this policy 
made a contribution to the international political strength 
of France. Here we must consider two problems. As we 
have said, France is a great colonial and European 
power, which, as an important political factor, influences 
European relations. The first problem is to determine 
to what extent her present foreign political orientation, 
which is still under the influence of the policy of the 
Atlantic Pact and the narrow West European coopera- 
tion, corresponds to her colonial interests, i.e. her position 


- as world power. The other problem involves the question 


whether her present restricted European policy — re- 
stricted to Western Europe, Little Europe in particular 
— strengthens her long term role in the world, parti- 
cularly in Europe. 


FRANCE AND COLONIES 


With her overseas possessions, France is today the 
greatest colonial power in the world. Of the total 
10,991,000 sq. km. of colonial territories in the world, 
France holds as much as 4,372,000 sq, km., Great 
Britain about 2.300,000 sq. km., and the rest is largely 
in the hands of a number of smaller European countries. 
The French colonies are not as densely populated as the 
British, but the total number of inhabitants in these 
colonies is almost equal to that of the British colonies, 
and amounts to 56,857,000. 


It is understandable therefore that the historical 
crisis of the colonial system affects France more than 
any other power, the more so since, in the question of 
the emancipation of colonial peoples, she does not take 
the same attitude as Great Britain. In contrast to the 
British policy, which allowed colonial peoples to develop 
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towards independence, France is trying by all means at 
her disposal, including armed forces, to keep her overseas 
possessions indefinitely. 


In order to grasp the foreign political significance 
of such a policy, we must keep in mind that there is 
an essential difference between the crisis of the colonial 
system before the war and now. Between the two world 
wars, the crisis of the colonial system reflected itself 
solely through the struggle of the colonial peoples for 
independence, but this struggle then was waged between 
the colonies and the colonial powers, and it did not 
affect the interests of other countries. In other words, 
it did not have any repercussions on foreign politics. 
After the last war, the crisis of the colonial system grew 
in importance, becoming a general international problem. 
This was particularly seen during the Suez crisis. The 
struggle for independence of any colonial people is today 
linked in the international field with the actions of other 
colonial, dependent and even independent nations, it is 
waged in the United Nations and outside it, through 
the attitudes and actions of individual states, thus ma- 
nifesting itself as a struggle for new international rela- 
tions. While before the war, a colonial power could have 
waged a small war and sent punitive expeditions to its 
colonies without endangering its international position 
or discrediting its allies, today such an action could only 
isolate the colonial power and discredit the foreign po- 
licies of its allies. 


This change in the process of the crisis of the 
colonial system is of great importance for the political 
strategy which is today being applied by the two leading 
powers — the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Both these powers are endeavouring to ensure and 
strengthen their positions precisely in the areas where 
people are persistently and jointly fighting against the 
colonial policy and relations. In this respect, the Soviet 
Union has a great advantage, because its world policy 
is, at the same time, an anti-colonial policy. The United 
States, on the other hand, in pursuing its world policy 
has to solve or smooth out contradictions between its 
chief partners — France in particular — and the coun- 
tries for whose friendship it must fight in order to 
establish its own positions (political, economic and stra- 
tegic) in their territories. But, seeing that these contra- 
dictions, in fact, cannot be solved, because colonialism 
has been condemned to failure, both as a system and 
practice, the United States endeavours to establish its 
own influence in such areas so as to replace its allies 
there in some way. All this is going on in an atmosphere 
of mutual friction and increasingly greater contradictions, 
which for the present are caused by the strategy of the 
blocs and the existing tension between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

All this shows that France’s present foreign poli- 
tical orientation in relation to the colonies is not in 
accord with her properly understood interests. Her 
national interests would be better served by agreed 
relations of mutual cooperation with the peoples which 
are emancipating themselves. 


FRANCE AND EUROPE 


The other problem of French foreign policy — 
its European part — is, to a certain extent, connected 
with the first. Although she does not give up any 


colonial possession voluntarily (except the possessions in, 


India), France is nonethelessZlosing her economic posi- 
tions in the present and former colonies. Apart from 
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this, the maintenance of the colonial Sey th 
old manner imposes great financial burdens on her anc 
so weakens her activity and role on the other side — 
in Europe. 

The ever stronger economic and political ties wit 
the West European countries somewhat influenced th 
orientation of French foreign policy, although not 
much as the firmer linking with the foreign policy o 
the United States which forced France to subject herse 
to a certain degree of discipline and to give way i 
very essential matters concerning her security. Owing t 
this, French policy in Europe found itself in a bling 
alley, so to say. France’s membership in the Atlanti 
Pact forces her to accept the basic ideas of the join 
Atlantic policy which are in line with the general work 
policy of the United States in relation to its chief rive 
— the Soviet Union. This means that the most importan 
position within the West European strategic area i 
Western Germany, which is the traditional rival o 
France. This is why France was exerting efforts to fulfi 
her obligations as a member of the Atlantic Pact ang 
as an ally of the United States, trying to ensure hersel 
in relation to Germany. This aim was the real reasot 
why — during the consideration of the Schuman Plan 
which was later realized through the Coal and Stee 
Pool, France proposed the plan for Little Europe. At 
essence, France believes that, for her own security, iti 
very necessary to link Germany in joint economic an¢ 
political organs and so prevent the excessive developmen 
of the German industry. At one time France went ever 
further, trying to link Germany in a European defence 
community plan, which was to have its own politica 
and military organs. But the plan failed owing to th 
opposition of a large majority of the French public ani 
political forces in the Parliament. A 


. At present, France is mostly engaged in the 
nomic field. It must be admitted. that in today’s restricte 
area. i.e. within the European Coal and Steel Poo 
French German cooperation has produced some results 
But the scope of this cooperation has proved too narroy 
Economic and political reasons have forced the Europea 
Coal and Steel Community to expand its activity am 
approach. the setting up of EVRATOM and to turn th 
joint market for coal and steel into a common marke 
for all commodities. This was revealed as early as Jun 
1955, at the Messina Conference, and some time ago ai 
agreement was signed which will — within tweli 


months time — closely link the economies of 
countries of Little Europe — France and Germany 
particular. 


However, the question of being asked whether suc 


perspectives even if we disregard certain factors whic 
are connected with the still tense situation in the worl¢ 
From the economic point of view, France cannot stan 
up to German competition. She may benefit from Get 
many through joint funds for investments in her colonies 
as well as through some other economic steps, but sh 
cannot retain the position of the leading economic powe 
within the scope of Little Europe. And in view of 
German. economic and military potential, she canne 
remain the leading political factor in that communi 
either — the more so since the further progress of 
colonial system will inevitably decrease her influence 4 
reduce her to European proportions, where she is in 
weaker position. than Germany. a 

There remains her cooperation with Great Brite 
as a factor which will certainly create an unfavourab 
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‘situation within Little Europe. 


LETTER FROM ROME. 


4 eae protracted talks initiated by the 
member governments of “Little Eu- 

rope“ two years ago in Messina 
were concluded on March 25 in the Roman 
Capitol by the signature of the agreement 
on European Economic Union which covers 
the agreements on the Common European 
Market and Euratom. The signatures A. 
Spaak on behalf of. Belgium, Martino on 
behalf of Italy, Pineau for France, 
Luns’ for Holland, Beck for Luxemburg 
opened the process of European economic 
integration which should, within a twelve 
year period, bring about the necessary con- 
' ditions for the creation of a big supra-na- 
' tional political community United Europe. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF INTEGRATION 


The framewo-k of the European Econo- 
-mic Community has been thus defined by 
the instruments signed: 


_ 1. The agreement foresees within a twelve 

year period, divided into three stages of 
four years each, the abolishment of all cus- 
toms barriers and trade restrictions between 

the six member countries as well as the 
establishment of uniform customs tariffs for 

commodity traffic between Little. Europe 

and third countries. At the end of the first 
stage the barriers should be reduced by 25 
“per cent, 50 per cent by the end of the 
‘second while the conclusion of the transi- 
tional phase would mark the elimination of 
economic frontiers between the ‘member 
countries. 


2. The abolishment of all Ope aeles to the 

' free circulation of labour and capital is also 

_ foreseen within the same term. Within the 

common markets labour would be guaran- 

teed equal rights irre pective of country and 
nationality. 


3. During the same twelve year period 

the member countries should implement a 

_ uniform farm policy, increase productivity 

~ anid the technical level of farm produc ion 

and organize the European agricultural mar- 
pket,..:° 


4. The signatory countries assume the 
obligation to create the necessary conditions 
for the free development of competition on 
_ the common market and that they will pre- 


Here a question arises 
whose solution is of interest to all European countries, 
because France’s strength is an important factor in the 
European equilibrium. It is not, therefore, in the interest 
of France to affirm herself — apart from the existing 
bloc politics, apart from the devision of the world and 


security. 


Frane BARBIERI 


vent the conclusion of any treaties whate- 
ver between the enterprises which would be 
capable of hampering free competition and 
creating monopolies on individual sectors 
of the market. These restrictions will not 
be applied only in those cases when common 
efforts for the technical development of 
production are involve. 


s. The governments of the six countries 
will coordinate their economic policies and 
bring about mutual cooperation in the efforts 
to avoid a deficit in the balance payments. 
A European Money Commit‘ee will be for- 
med for the purpose of controlling the finan- 
cial situation in the member countries. 


6. The signatory states will create two 
joint common funds: the special European 
fund for the improvement of labour condi- 
tions and improvement of the standard of 
living, and the European investment bank 
which will foster economic expansion with 
a capital of one billion dollars, especially 
the industriclization of backward areas in 
individual countries. 

7. The overseas possessions of France, 
Belgium, and Holland together with Some- 
lia are included within the common market 
in order to broaden the area of economic 
expansion and increase the material resour- 
ces of the common market. 

Apart from the governments concerned, 
the relization of this progr.mme should be 
managed by the Council of Ministers of the 
European Economic Community and its As- 
sembly. During the period of transition the 
members of the assembly are elected on a 
proportionate basis by the national Parlia- 
ments from their ranks, while genéral poli- 
tical elections to the European Parliament 
should be held after the expiration of the 
ten year term. This would be a major step 
from economic to political integration of 
Western Europe. 


INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 


The efforts towards European integration 
have already acquired , certain experiences 
from which one can precisely determine the 
prospects for the success of this new attempt 
and the difficulties that confront it. The 
experiences with the failure of the EDC 
(European Defence Community) in the 


Europe — as a power which is capable of implementing 
a policy of European Unity? However, this will depend 
on the internal forces of France which could direct her 
European policy along such a road which would be 
much more beneficial, both for her interests and for her 


NEW INSTRUMENTS OF EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION 


French Parliament show that the Euio- 
pean Economic Community will have to 
overcome new obstacles during the debate 
on the ratification of the agreements signed 
in the parliaments of the six countries. The 
governments have assumed the obligation 
to ratify the instruments signed until this 
summer, but the instability of some govern- 
merits, especially the Italian. and to a cer: 
tain extent the French does not make the 
fulf.Iment of this obligation quite certain. 

Ratificaiion is by no means the only and 
decisive difficulty on the way to the buil- 
ding up of the European Defence Commu- 
nity. By ratifying the treaty the member 
countries will only lay the foundations of 
an econ mic and political structure, whose 
project is by no means definite, all the 
more so as the atithors of the EEC do not 
have identical views of this building struc- 
ture. 


European integration has passed through 
different stages of development so far and 
is subject to various and changing influen- 
ces, so that the unification of Europe can 
no longer be contemplated exclusively in 
the terms which prevailed during the pre- 
dominance if the clerical triangle De Gas- 
peri — Adenauer — Schuman by weake- 
ning the predominant influence of the cle- 
rica] parties in the process of European 
integration and the strengthening on the 
other hand of the initiative of the West 
European social democratic parties. The 
balance of power within the European mo- 
yement has already been altered appreciably. 
United today in a common effort for the 
realization achievement of a united Europe 
the catholics and social democrats. — and 
a series of other political groups, — have 
considerably different views with regard to 
their conceptions of the future united Europe. 


TWO CONCEPTS OF THE ROLE OF 
FREE EUROPE 


Politically this contrast is reflected in the 
international role attributed by both sides 
to united Europe. The catholics, following 
the old conception of De Gasperi consider 
that United Europe should give new poli- 
tical, economic and military forces to the 
NATO, that the process of integration sho- 
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tld primarily be conceived as an act of 
strengthening the Western bloc and all links 
of cohesion which tie the West European 
countries with the USA, The opinions 
of the social democrats within the frame- 
work of the European movement developed 
under the influence of the last foreign po- 
litical orientation of the British labourists 
so that an ever stronger tendency is felt to 
create a third world power out of united 
Europe, which would, in cooperation with 
Great Britain especially if and when the 
labourists assume power, appear on the in- 
ternational stage as an independent force 
and become a partner of the USA and the 
Soviet Union, as some kind of bridge of 
coexistence between the blocs. Therefore 
the tendency to acquire the most favoura- 
ble position in the process of integration 
anid adjust the united Europe as much as 
possible to their political conceptions can 
alrexdy be discerned on both sides today. 


The social democrats count with the pos- 
sibility of a labourite victory in Great Bri- 
tain, the Social Democrats in West Ger- 
many as well as the creation of a strong 
united Socialist Party in Italy, while the 
catholics are counting with the consolida- 
tion of the Catholic government of Adena- 
uer and the Italian Christian Democrats 
and the re-assumption of power in France 
and Belgium. 


MONOPOLY OR STATE CONTROL 


Apart from conflicting opinions as regards 
to the general role of United Europe con- 
trasting views also prevail with regard to 
the nature of the investment efforts of the 
European Economic Community in the field 
of development of production, especially 
the introduction of automation and atomic 
energy. The social democrats consider that 
these investments should be ofa state capi- 
talist nature thus creating the necessary in- 
struments for state control of economic de- 
velopment, while the catholics support the 
line of private enterprise, namely the assu- 
ming of investment funds by private capital, 
enterprises and monopolies. 

Apart from. these principled differences 
of view ensuing from the heterogenous struc- 
ture of the European political forces, the 
European Economic Community is pregnant 
with other contrasts. The Agreement for 
instance foresees the curbing of monopo- 
listic tendencies in production and on the 
matket, but does not lay down concrete 
forms of state intervention against mono- 
polies, so that it is hard to foresee the limits 
at present up to which the European mo- 
nopolies will be able to develop, all the 
more sO as some West European countries 
are already characterized by a vigorous 
growth of monopolies. As the programme 
of the European Economic Community also 
foresees the protection of its economy from 
the infiltration of foreign, especially Ame- 
Tican capital there is a genuine possibility 
that these defensive tendencies may become 
concessions which will enzble the strengt- 
hening of the European monopolies. 

Another internal contradiction threatens 
the European Economic Community in view 
of the conspicuous disparities in the degree 
of development of producer forces among 
the individual countries and the predomi- 
nantly agrarian character of a given coun- 
try in relation to the industrial character of 
another. The liberalization of commodity 
and capital exchange on the European mar- 
ket places the countries with a lower pro- 
ducer capacity in an inferior position to- 
wards the highly productive countries with 
greater competitive power. 
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Such fears are already being voiced in 


Italy. The Italian monopolies already tend - 


to conclude agreements with the monopo- 
lies of other countries with a view to pro- 
tecting their market, while the unutilized 
investment market of Southern Italy opens 
broad prospects for the inflow of foreiga 
capital into Italy. The Italian farmers are 
worried on the other hand by the satura- 
tion of the European market and the high 
prices of Italian agricwtural products. 


THE PROBLEM OF OVERSEAS 
« TERRITORIES 


The inclusion of overseas territories 
into the common market with immense 
material and economic advantages also 
gave rise to internal conflicts. The coun- 
tries with overseas possessions expect that 
the common investments by way of the 
European Community will enable them to 
consolidate their shaken colonial positions 
and resolve the crisis of their empires. They 
particularly expect that they will avoid the 
creation in their possessions of an economic 
and political vacuum, in which as shown by 
the example of the Middle East, the US 
capital seeks to penetrate thus replacing 
the political influence of the European co- 
lonial countries by American influence. The 
countries deprived of overseas possessions, 
such as Italy and Germany, show a far 
smaller degree of enthusiasm for this common 
action aiming at the preservation of Euro- 
pean colonial positions, particularly because 
the clerical parties consider that under the 
present situation the strengthening of US 
influence in Africa is necessary and bene- 
fical, and that competition between *Anglo- 
French and US influence on this area is 
detrimental to the unity of the Western 
bloc, as stressed by Pope Pius XII in his 
interview with Vice President Nixon. 

It would be wrong to assert, however, in 
view of the internal difficulties which beset 


FORTNIGHT IN THE 


THE BERMUDA MEETING 


A conference formerly held at Ber- 
muda has entered the annals of di- 

plomatic history; this will not be 
the case with the recent meeting between 
Eisenhower and Macmillan. Not because 
the recent taiks between the two eminent 
statesmen (with the assistance of top level 
political and military experts) would be 
devoid of major political significance, but 
because their programme did not call for 
the enactment of any major decision and 
solution, The restoration of unity shaken 
during the recent period by disharmony in 
matters of principle and practical policy 
was the real purpose of the Bermuda 
talks. 


The span of problems on which the lea- 
ding partners and allies on both sides of 
the Atlantic exchanged views was extremely 
broad and no question of any greater sig- 
nificance was ignored. 


The Middle East: The formula of 
agreement with the resolution of the Gene- 
tal Assembly on the Gaza strip and Gulf 
of Aqaba and the principles adopted in 
the Security Council concerning navigation 
in the Suez Canal is so flexible and broad 
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the European Economic Community that the 
EEC is faced with the same bleak prospects 
as the European Defence Community. At aj 
time when automation and atomic energy® 
are heralding a new industrial revolution,§ 
the liberalization of trade and pooling of 
investment resources with the aim of pro. 
moting and modernizing production are of} 
vital importance to the smaller and less) 
developed countries so that it is not inci-: 
dental that the failure of artificial military! 
integration led to this new more construc- | 
tive attempt at economic integration. Besi-| 
des this venture may already benefit by the 
positive experiences acquired by the Euro-| 
pean Coal and Steel Community and the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. ; 


The clerical exclusivity of “Little Catholic’ 
Europe“ expressed in the European Eco-| 
nomic Community is today contrasted by’ 
the entirely genuine possibility of expanding 
economic cooperation by new agreements 
which would transcend the frontiers of the! 
six countries. A special commission of the’ 
OEEC has already worked out a study on 
the linking up of economic investment and 
productive efforts of the other European’ 
countries with the European Economic’ 
Community. On the other hand, the imple- | 
mentation of Macmillan’s Plan on the} 
creation of a free trade zone between. the | 
European market and the Commonwealth | 
are already foreseen. All this renders the} 
foundations of European integration broader 
and more solid today. It depends on the} 
conceptions which will predominate in the 
building of the superstructure on_ these’ 
foundations whether the edifice of United 
Europe will be a humble building of the 
Catholic isolationist Little Europe, or a 
spacious palace of progressive cooperation 


and economic, social and political Program 
of the European countries. 


that it does not preclude differences of 
views. However it is indubitably closer to 
the official American thesis in view of the 
priority role assigned to the United Na-— 
tions in the solution of the Suez crisis. 
which was also testified to by the ten- 
dency not to prejudice the results of Ha- 
marskjold’s mission. 


The decision of the USA to join the 
Military Committee of the Baghdad pact 
which was received as a surprise in some 
quarters and somewhere as the expected 
thing, has interesting overtones. De jure it 
is a concession to Great Britain and sup- 
port of a military mechanism which pre-— 
dominantly expressed British policy and 
pretensions in the Middle East. De facto” 
it will reduce the leading British role in 
the Baghdad Pact to secondary positions. 
Another aspect is objectively the more 
significant as the Eisenhower doctrine ai- 
med at being acceptable to all the Arab_ 
countries; is not the adherence of the US 
to the military committee of the Baghdad 
Pact a symptom that this aim was not ac- 
hieved, and that it is essentially a move 
which marks a failure. The unconvincing 
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contention that US membership in the mi- 
jitary committee (together with the pre- 
‘vious membership in.the economic and 
antisubversion committees) is not identical 
to US memb.rship in the Baghdad Pact 
- only shows that Waschington is still pin- 
' ning its hopes on the Eisenhower doctrine, 
this being the only reason why it does not 
wish to commit itself ,,wholly“ on the 
Baghdad Pact. 


All in all, the fundamental contradictions 
between the USA and Great Britain in the 
Middle East remain as the aspirations of 
one partner inevitably conflict with those 
of the other. The two countries have not 
renounced their interests in this area but 
only defined the limits up to which open 
differences of view would not be dange- 
rous for the common bloc interests. 


Europe: The paradox that ‘the USA 
divided by the Ocean are a greater advo- 
cate of European integration than Great 
Britain separated only by the English 
Channel becomes more understandable in 
view of the fact that the pitfalls of Little 
Europe may be indifferent in certain res- 
pects to Washington but not to London. 
Therefore Eisenhower persuaded Macmillan 
that Britain should engage herself to a lar- 
ger extent in Europe, and that the reduc- 
tion of British troops in the Rhine should 
not take drastic proportions, agreeing only 
to a certain degree with the affirmation of 
his colleague that this would not reduce 
their effective power. The agreement that 
the formation of a high tariff bloc be for- 
med within. the common market and free 
trade zone represents support for the Bri- 
tish views. 


The communique did not reveal whether 
‘the talks on the German problem were of 
a merely symbollical character. Bringing 
nothing new in this context it formulated 
the intention to support the rights of the 
German people toa ,,prompt unification 
in peace and freedom“. This qualification 
of time could also be attributed as the 
political need to extend a small dose of 
optimism to the -citizens of the Federal 
Republic in this election year. 


Asia: Great Britain adheres to the the- 
sis that Asia is a lost country for her and 
that the old methods, under the new Asian 
conditions; cannot yield any lasting bene- 
fits. Britain therefore urges the adoption 
of a more flexible policy in this area (the 
Colombo Plan) and particularly with re- 
gard to China (the abolishment of em- 
bargo), The USA still has not been recon- 
ciled with this fact, they still pin their 
hopes on the SEATO and support of the 
Chiang regime in Formosa, these being the 
cornerstones of their Asian policy, where 
new elements are extremely slow in pene- 
trating. 


pthe NAT O«and Defence: The 
NATO is again defined as thé keystone of 
the US and British policy in the West, 
because the unity of the bloc is most com- 
pletely expressed in the Atlantic formula. 
Therefore the thesis on the NATO acqui- 
red a place of honour in the joint com- 
-munique. On the roster of problems exa- 
mined in this context, two stand out in 
bold relief: that of the US military aid to 
Great Britain and the problem of nuclear 
experiments. Macmillan demanded succes- 
sfully that ,,in the interest of common de- 
fence and economy“ the US set guided 
missiles at the disposal of Great Britain. 
_ This arrangement is not far from the con- 
ception that the British Isles should become 
the most promirent atomic base of the 


_ Western world. The demand of public opi- - 


nion that H-bomb tests should be stopped 
not only because of the elimination of the 
potential danger of radiation, but because 
this would be a good prologue to the furt- 
her talks on disarmament, was not accepted 
at Bermuda, although unusual attention was 
devoted to these questions: one third of 
the communique is actually a plea for the 
continuance of nuclear experiments: It con- 
tains two basic points: self control is ne- 
cesary which would not permit nuclear 
experiments to acquire the character of 
real danger; the two Western countries 
would not allow the presence of interaa- 
tional observers during their nuclear tests, 
unless the Soviet Union adopts this idea 
on a reciprocal basis. 


This would be all, provided no secret 
agreements were reached which although 
denied are not excluded. Eisenhower de- 
parted satisfied while Macmillan also with 
a satisfied expression remained in B2rmuda 
to wait for Canadian Premier Saint Lau- 
rent to discuss the Canadian fears lest the 
customs tariffs on the common European 
market threaten the Canadian interesis, 
Canadian uranium and the visit of Queen 
Elisabeth to Ottawa. 


After the Bermuda talks one may expect 
greater harmony in the diplomatic moves 
of Washington and London but one should 
not be deceived that a three day meeting 
was able to neutralize those antagonisms 
which do not stem from transient or sub- 
jective causes. 


Sesston of Chinese Politi- 
cal Consultative Conferen- 
ce in Peking 


HE National Committee of the Political 
Consultative Conference (CPPCC) 
held its session in Peking from March 

5 till March 20. The session was attended 
by over 620 representativss of various 
social and national groups, mass organiza- 
tions, political parties, non-party elements, 
religious groups, prominent personalities, 
and Chinese-emigrants. The conference was 
preceded by a bricf session of the Supreme 
State Council (Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China, the Permanent 
Committee of the Assembly etc), at which 
Mao Tse Tung read a report ,,On the Cor- 
rect Solution of the question of Contra- 
dictions Among the People‘. 


Mao Tse Tung’s speech has not been 
published for the present, but one could 
see from later discussions what problems 
were specially touched upon in that speech. 
The further advancement of political coexi- 
stence between the Communist Party of 
China and democratic parties and non-party 
groups (,,Full coexistence between demo- 
cratic parties“), the continuation of the policy 
of greater intellectual freedom in the field 
of science (,,Let various schools of thought 
compete between themselves“) and cultural 
and artistic creativeness (Let all flowers 
bloom at the same time“), took one of the 
first places in Mao Tse Tung’s speech. 


Certain economic difficulties, occurring 
as a result of over-strained investments in 
the Five Year Plan and unforeseen material 
investments in the Socialist sector of agri- 
culture, industry and trade, have been ref- 
lected on the living standard although it 
was considerably improved last year. The 


increase of workers, and employees’ wages 
and the purchasing power of peasants, in a 
situation when the raw material ctocks are 
exhausted and when the market for indu- 
strial goods is inadequate, could not provide 
a solution again this year, all the more 
so as the purchasing power of peasants has 
become a special burden for the economy 
in 1956. Prime Minister Chen Yun, refer- 
ring to this situation at the Conference, 
set forth various mesaures the purpose of 
which was to revise the present trends of 
economic policy. Steps have been taken to 
reduce capital investment to the utmost, 
with the exc.ption of big projects. The pro- 
portions in industry will be adjusted again 
in favour of light industry — from 7:1 to 
6:1, athough the emphasis is still on heavy 
industry. Even greater attention will be de- 
voted to the efforts for increasing agri- 
cultural production as well as to the quality 
and quantity of industrial ;oods. The need 
for the construction of workers dwellings 
and schools has been particularly stressed. 
With a view to satisfying the basic needs 
of the population, steps will be taken to 
reduce the export of some food articles in 
which shortage is felt (oil, pork. etc.) 


Although industrial production has been 
raised by 25% as against the situation in 
1955, while agriculture in 1956 yielded about 
Io million tons grains more than in the 
previous year, the Conference nonetheless 
approved the proposal of the Minister of 
Public Health, Li Te Chuan, for instituting 
»birth planning“ in the future, without 
which China will not be in a position to 
»free herself from poverty nor become a 
tich and strong country“. In 1956 alone, 
China got another 15 million inhabitants. 
This is one of the most complex problems 
of China which will effect the economic 
policy of the country for years to come, 
even if the population remains in its pre- 
sent bounds. 


Since last year’s session of the All-Chi- 
nese People’s Assembly, when forms were 
foreseen for ensuring greater democracy in 
the work of the lower organs of government, 
the convening of the local people’s congres- 
ses has become regular practice; the parti- 
cipation of the masses in the local] election 
of people’s representatives in many regions 
Tose to 90%, which is far more than in 
1953; people’s deputies carry on a systema- 
tic inspection of the work of local organs of 
government; democracy has strengthened in 
enterprises and cooperatives ; the consequen- 
ces of careless work of some officials of 
the courts of justice and public security are 
being eliminated. Members of the local 
Committees of CPPCC whose membership 
increased particularly last year, are also 
taking part in all these actions. 


There is no doubt that these are great 
achievements in the direction of introducing 
active democracy in all sectors of life, 
especially if one bears in mind the econo- 
mic and cultural backwardness of the 
country, which until lately was in the throes 
of semi-colonial slavery. On the other hand, 
this progress is not significant so much for 
its present reach as for the policy of the 
leadership of the Communist Party which 
is aimed at discovering solutions under the 
specific conditions of the building of so- 
cialism in their own country. 


The Conference also examined the que- 
stion of ,,contradictions among people under 
Socialism and between the people and their 
enemies“. This question has also been in- 
cluded in the resolution of the Conference: 
» The first mentioned contradictions, inclu- 
ding the class contradictions between the 
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workets on the one hand and industrialists 
and businessmen on the other, should be 
approached from the viewpoint of unity and 
criticism and they should lead to a stronger 
unity on a new basis“. The head of the 
Propaganda Department of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of China, 
Lu Ting Yi wrote an article on the cam- 
paign for correction of errors as a form of 
internal party struggle, which was published 
in ,,Jen Min Ji Fao“ during the session. 
The analyses set forth in the article, although 
primarily referring to the correction of ide- 
ological mistakes in party ranks, also had a 
direct bearing on discussions at the Confe- 
rence which were on the theme ,,On the 
correct solution of contradictions in the 
ranks of the people“. Lu Ting Yi wrote: 


Our party has created a method of cam- 
paign for correcting errors in order to solve 
the intra-party contradictions and thanks to 
this initial point, gradually established a se- 
ries of methods of work for the elimination 
of contradictions in the people’s ranks. This 
is the reason why the Chinese party is in 
a position to unite the democratic forces 
and to defeat the fiercest enemy“. 

These discussions had chiefly two trends: 
— on the one hand to define precisely the 
concept of the people’s enemy counter-re- 
volutionary (imperialist agent — as the 
Chinese press calls them officially) and draw 
a sharp line between enemy and all the others 
who formerly did similar acts and have been 
rehabilitated and are now participating in 
the building of Socialism, and on the other 


Se be 
— to “ite support once again to the method 
of correcting errors among those who accept 
the country’s present policy, “to kill evil in 
them, and save the man“. A more detailed 
treatment of this theme shows the resolve” 
of the Communist Party of China to do 


away with manifestations of subjectivism, 
doctrinairism and bureaucracy in its own — 
ranks, outside the party framework — in 
the remaining sections of the people — 
especially in remote regions, to put an end 
to rigorous acuons toward individuals who 

“sin against the existing norms of state 


wide campaign for greater democracy in the 
country. ; 


Luka Radovié 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


HE materials which the Federal Executive Councii 

sent to the Federal People’s Assembly in March 
1957 include some proposals and materials which are 
attracting special attention of the public. One of these 
is: certainly the Report of the Federal Executive Council 
for 1956 which goes up to make a book of several 
hundred pages. 


To stress the significance of the activity and met- 
hods of work of the Federal People’s Assembly and the 
Federal Executive Council we cite the basic chapters : 
The Social Plan and State System, The Federal Executive 
Council and Federal Administration, Economy, Social 
Policy, Public Health, Education and Culture, Internai 
Policy, Foreign Policy and International Relations and 
National Defence. 


This document contains precious materials whose 
abundance of data have not nearly been exhausted by 
our press, in relation to the foreign public opinion. 


During the first half of March, the Committee for 
the Organization of government and administration and 
the Legislative Committee of the Federal Council began 
the examination of the Draft Law on Attorneyship, the 
Draft Law on Changes in the Law on National Defence, 
the Draft Law on the Changes in the Law on Courts 
of Justice, the Draft Law on Changes in the Law on 
Public Prosecution. 

The Draft Law on Attorneyship attracted the spe- 
cial attention of the public, although, at first sight, what 
seems to be involved is a material which regulates a 
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MARCH SESSION OF FEDERAL 
PEOPLES ASSEMBEX: 


PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE FEDERAL, PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


“represent and defend the parties before courts of justice, — 


policy. This detail too forms a part of the : 
. 
| 
; 
| 
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narrow field of our social and political life. However, — 
the principles contained in the legal proposal on attor- — 
neyship have attracted much wider attention of the public 
than it was expected. 


The Committee for the organization of government — 
and administration together with the Legislative Com- | 
mittee conducted a long discussion on Art. 11, which, — 
in its original formulation, elaborated the possibilities 
of having legal advice and aid given not only by lawyers but — 
also by other persons. According to this formulation, not 
only lawyers but also other persons could be engaged — 
to represent or be counsel foc the defence of a party 
before law courts and other state organs in keeping with — 
the existing regulations and procedure. It has been de= 
termined that the People’s Committees in municipalities — 
and districts can establish a special service for extending 
legal aid, whose functioning would consist in giving legal | 
advice and drawing up documents about the statements 
of parties. The employees in legal services who have 
passed the attorney’s examination can in definite cases 


other state organs, institutions and organizations. In these | 
cases the counsel employed by the People’s Committee, | 
would have the status of the plenipotentiary or counsel 
for the defence and in legal representation or defence 
he would enjoy the same rights as a lawyer. 


After discussion, the original clause of Article 1 
was elaborated and formulated in such a way that the 
final draft, which the Federal Council adopted, lays down 
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4 that only lawyers can occupy themselves with the exten- 


ding of legal assistance as a profession, while other per- 


sons can be plenipotentiaries of parties in suits and 
counsels for defence exclusively under conditions laid 


down by law. The clause on the setting up of a special 
service for legal aid attached to the People’s Committees 
(jurists with practice) has been elaborated in more detail 
while parties can be represented only by advocates on 
the basis of agreement with the People’s Committee. 


In the second half of March the Federal National 
Assembly also received from the Federal Executive Council 
legal proposals for which both Chambers of the Federal 
National Assembly are competent: Draft of Decision on 
changes and supplements in the Federal Economic Plan 
for 1957, Draft Decision on changes in the budget of 
the Federal People’s ‘Republic of Yugoslavia for 1957, 
Draft Decision concerning approval of the preliminary 
account of Federal, budget funds for 1957. 


The Committees for National Economy of the 
Federal Council and Council of Producers examined 
these legal proposals at separate meetings. Together with 
the draft decision concerning changes in the Federal 
Economic Plan for 1957, the Federal Executive Council 
sent the Federal People’s Assembly, as supplementary 
material, the Decree on the distribution of incomes of 
economic organizations, which takes effect with the change 
of Chapter XVII of the Federal Economic Plan for 1957. 
As this involves a change of the whole economic policy 
as pursued so far in this economic field, the discussion 
in both Chambers brought to light important questions 
and concepts of principle in the sphere of politics and 
economy. 

The discussion conducted in principle and in detail 
also revealed two basic premises: first — why the first 


PETAR STAMBOLIC 


HE new President of the Federal People’s Assembly, Petar 
Stamboli¢, was born in the village of Brezovi near Iva- 
njica in Serbia on July 12, 1912. He was educated at the 

secondary school of Caéak and at the Faculty of Agriculture in 
Beograd. As a student before the war, he participated in the work 
of the organization of the progressive and democratic students. 


Petar Stamboli¢é begun to engage in politics in 1931, when 
he came to study in Beograd, where he immediately found him- 
self in the ranks of progressive students who were then underta- 
king a series of important actions. In the streets of Beograd, at 
the University, in studerit hostels, the students — before the very 
eyes of the authorities and in spite of them — were then staging 
mass demonstrations against the millitary cabinet of General Pe- 
tar Zivkovié. Petar Stamboli¢é became a member of the Com- 
munist Youth in 1933. After two years of work among students, 
he became a member. of the Communist Party, and he undertook 
to work among the young. people of Beograd. Soon after, howe- 
ver, he was called for military: service. After his return from the 
army in 1937, he became a member of the Party Executive, at 
the University. In 1938 he was chosen for Party work in Serbia. 


After taking part in the Fifth National Conference of the 
Communist Party in Zagreb in 1940, Petar Stamboli¢ went to Ni§ 
and Valjevo where he worked as a delegate of the Provincial 
Party Committee for Serbia. 


The outbreak of war found him in Serbia. Immediately 
after the country’s capitulation, he was sent on a Party mission 
to Pomoravlje, where, as a delegate of the Central Committee, he 
worked on the organization of the insurrection. 


In mid 1941 he worked in the region of Svetozarevo and 
Smederevska Palanka on the organization of the People’s Libera- 
tion Movement. In UzZice in the Autumn of 1941 he was elected 
to the Central People’s Libe:ation Committee, and later withdrew 
with the chief Partisan force to SandZak. After that he spent 
some time with the Partisan detachments in Bosnia. 


proposal of the Federal Executive Council that the entire 
realized surplus of earnings be left to the economic 
organization for its free disposal — was abandoned, 
adopting the legal proposal that this schould be 50 per 
cent. And second, how to safeguard the social community 
from a situation in which a larger income would result 
in a raise of prices of goods. The best solutions were 
sought for these two questions. The answers given by 
the representatives of the Federal Executive Council 
before the Assembly Committees and Chambers, by the 
president of the Committee for Economy of the Federal 
Executive Council as well as by commissioners of the 
Federal Executive Council boil down to the following : 
the Federal Executive Council has abandoned its original 
proposal that economic organizations be given !00 per 
cent of the realized profit because of the stabilization of 
the market. This change enables economic organizations, 
although to a moderate extent, to raise the surplus of 
income, as against last year’s average, from 9 percent to 
an average of 24 per cent (amounting to about 20 billion 
dinars). And this means that this sum, introduced through 
wage and salary funds, will appear on the market and 
exercise a definite economic influence on the goods and 
money funds — on the prices of goods on the market. 
Thus, despite a detailed discussion, the Committee for 
National Economy adopted the legal proposal as submitted 
by the Federal Executive Council. 


In the Committee for Economy of the Council of 
Producers the discussion of the deputies evolved practi- 
cally in one direction: to leave the full 100 per cent of the 
realized surplus profits to economic organizations. In 
their speeches, the deputies also supported the position 
of the Central Committee of the Trade Union Federation 
of Yugoslavia on the measures for raising the living 
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Under very difficult conditions and with the task of estab- 
lishing contacts between progressive elements in Serbia in order 
to help organize a widespread liberation movement, Petar Stam- 
boli¢ came to Beograd in the middle of 1943, where he develo- 
ped very fruitful political action. 


In 1944 he was named commander of the People’s Libe- 
ration Army and Partisan detachments of Serbia, and his head- 
quartes were in Toplice. 


After the liberation of Beograd, he was elected first Secre- 
tary of the Main People’s Liberation Committee of Serbia and 
then Secretary of the Great Anti-fascist Assembly of People’s Li- 
beration of Serbia. 


Petar Stamboli¢ was a councillor and member of the Pre- 
sidency of AVNOJ (the Anti-fascist Council of the National Li- 
beration of Yugoslavia) after its second meeting in Jajce, then a 
deputy to the Provisional People’s Assembly of Federal Demo- 
cratic. Yugoslavia and since 1955 permanently a member of the 
subsequent People’s Assemblies of Serbia and Yugoslavia. In the 
second People’s Assembly of Yugoslavia he was President of the 
Foreign Political Committee, and in the present Assembly, prior 
to his election to the post of its President, he was President of 
the Economic Committee of the Federal Chamber. 


From 1945 to 1948 he was Minister of Finance in the Ser- 
bian government and then Federal Minister for Agriculture. From 
1948 he was first Prime Minister of Serbia and then President of 
the Executive Council of the Serbian People’s Assembly. At the 
end of 1953 he was elected President of the Serbian People’s 
Assembly which post he still holds. 


Petar Stambolié is Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
the Central Committee of the Leaque of Communists for Serbia, 
member of the Executive Committee of the Central Committes 
of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, and member of the 
Presidency of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of 
Yugoslavia. 

He has been decorated with the Medal of the National 
Hero, the Medal of the National Liberation, the Medal of Brot- 
nape and Unity, the Medal of Merit, and the Medal of 

alour. 
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standard of workers and office employees. It was pointed 
out that economic organizations would not distribute the 
whole surplus of realized profits in the form of increased 
wages and salaries, but that considerable sums would be 
appropriated by the body of workers for special funds 
so that these sums would not bring any great pressure 
to bear on the commodity market. After long conside- 
ration of all aspects of this problem, the deputies of the 
Committee for Economy of the Council of Producers 
likewise agreed that economic organizations be allowed to 
keep 50 per cent of the realized profits. Besides this, 
joint commissions of both Committees — of the Federal 
Council and Council of Producers — were appointed and 
entrusted with the task of finding a joint solution and 
coming out before the Federal National Assembly with 
an identica] attitude. The joint commissions of both 
Committees agreed to adopt the legal proposal on the 
distribution of income as proposed to the Federal Assembly 
by the Federal Executive Council. Thus this important 
dispute was solved, for the present at least, until time 
and practice should have their say. 


This change in the Federal Economic Plan was 
bound to call forth a change in the Federal Budget 
for 1957. Under the new system of distribution of the 
total income, considerable changes have occurred in the 
distribution of the social product in its elements and 
beneficiaries. These changes increase the resources of 
People’s Committee and republican budgets by 1? billion 
and 513 million dinars. For this reason the subsidies to 
the people’s republics which are shown in the Federal 
Budget for 1957 as their chare in the Federal tax on 
trade, will be reduced by the same amount. Simulta- 
neously with the increase of the resources of the People’s 
Committees and people’s republics, the new economic 
instruments also reduce the resources of the Federal 
Budget for 1957. The Federal profit tax is reduced by 
5 billion and 1<3 million dinars as well as the contri- 
bution to the budgets from profits by 7 billion and 
330 million dinars, which means that incomes of the 
Federal Budget are reduced as a whole by 12 billion and 
513 million dinars, that is, by the same amount as the 
subsidy to the people’s republics, shown on the side of 
the Federal Budget in the form of participation in the 
Federal trade tax. 


* x * 

The Plenary Session of the Federal Assembly held 
on March 25 a joint commemorative meeting of both 
Chambers of the Assembly devoted to the life and work 
of the late President of the Federal People’s Assembly 
Mo$a Pijade. 


At separate meetings of the Chambers on March 26 
a joint meeting of the Federal People’s Assembly was 
convened with the following agenda: Election of the 
President of the Federal People’s Assembly, Report of 
the Federal Executive Council on the work for 1956 and 
statement by Mijalko Todorovi¢é, member of the Federal 
Executive Council, on changes in the Federal Economic 
Plan for 1957. 

The president of the People’s Assembly of Serbia 
Petar Stamboli¢ was elected President of the Federal 
People’s Assembly. 

The Federal People’s Assembly passed a resolution 
on the Report of the Federal Executive Council appro- 
ving the work of the Federal Executive Council in 1956. 

The explanation which was given before the Federal 
Assembly by member of the Federal Executive Council 
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on the panies in the Federal Economic Plan and budget — 
for 1957 once more convinced the deputies and public | 
that the measures taken in our economy are aimed at 


improving the living standard of workers, materially 


strengthening the district and communal authorities, which, 
in addition to economic organizations, also take part in 
the realized profit of the surplus income. 

Special meetings of the Chambers fixed the agenda, 
the first four items of which fell under the competence 
of both Chambers: examination of the Draft decision on 
changes and supplements of the Federal Economic Plan 
for 1957, examination of the Draft Decision on the 


approval of preliminary accounts of the Federal Budget : 


Funds for 1957, confirmation of changes and supple- 
ments of the Statute of Association of Chambers for 
Trades and Crafts. These and similar laws which are 
voted separately at the plenary meetings of the Chambers 
— must be passed in identical texts and so, after being 
voted, they must be harmonized by the Chambers through 
the presidents of the Chambers. 


Also on the agenda of the Federal Council were the 
laws which belong to the exclusive competence of one 
Chamber: examination of the Draft Law on Attorneyship, 
examination of the Draft Law on changes and supple- 
ments in the Law on National Defence, examination of 


the Draft Law on changes in the Law on Courts of - 


Justice, examination of the Draft Law on changes in 
the Law on Public Prosecution, organization of by-elec- 
tions in the Beograd constituency I. 


All these legal proposals were voted at the March 
session of the Federal People’s Assembly while the 
importance attached by the Federal Executive Council 
to the Draft Law on Attorneyship, can also be seen 
from the detailed explanation of the Vice-president 
Aleksandar Rankovi¢ who, emphasized among other things 
that introduction of social management in attorneyship 
is in keeping with the development of our socialist de- 
mocracy and that legal representation, as a specific public 
service, is given a very important role as it enters into 
important and often very complex and sensitive relations. 


DOCUMENTS 


Bilateral Relations 


In the last issue of our journal we published the first 
part of the Report of the Federal Executive Council which 
dealt mainly with the foreign policy of Yugoslavia and her 
foreign relations. That part embraced matnly the examination — 
of the world situation in 1956 from the viewpoint of general 
principles and Yugoslavia’s foreign policy activities. 


nit 


In this issue we publish the account of bilateral rela- ‘ 


tions of Yugoslavia witli? her immediate neighbours. In our fol- 
lowing tissue we will publish the accounts of Yugoslavia’s 
relations with other European countries as well as with the 
Far Eastern, Middle Eastern, Asian, and African nations. 


We must mention here that, under conditions of — 


further relax ation of tension which took place 
in the first half of 1956, the Soviet Union appeared as 


a long-term creditor of a number of individual coun- — 


tries. 
The recent. conflict in. Egypt will certainly have 
some repercussions on world. economy. At present, it is 
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certain that the most harmful effects of the conflict will 


be felt by the economy of Western Europe. In addition 
to the difficulties in supplies, production costs them- 
selves will inevitably rise, and that in turn will create 
new difficulties in trade. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S GENERAL FOREIGN 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Yugoslavia’s activity in 1956 developed along the 
already established lines of her foreign policy. 


In the general international field, the Yugoslav 
Government acted so as to help to strengthen peaceful 
and equal cooperation of all states and to implement the 
methods of negotiations in solving international disputes. 
Formulating its policy in individual problems, it was guided 
by the conviction that it was necessary to support every 
action which can lead to a relaxation of tension and to 
greater international understanding, as well as to endea- 
vour to neutralise actions through which the policy of 
blocs and ideological disputes come to expression, i. e. 
actions which obstruct the affirmation of the policy of 
peaceful and active coexistence, 

-In the course of 1956 the Yugoslav Goverament 
several times exchanged its views on individual problems 
of international politics with the top leaders of a number 
of countries. The Yugoslav Government considers that 
the practice of such exchanges of views is a favourable 
and good method to cultivate the acquaintanceship bet- 
Ween statesmen and to harmonize their views on matters 
of common or general international interest. 


In political contacts of the leaders of Yugoslavia’s 
foreign policy with representatives of other contries, as 
in public manifestations and in the United Nations, 
Yugoslavia, guided by the general principles of her policy 
and by realistic appraisals of concrete international inte- 
rests, waS supporting all progressive steps and tenden- 


~cies, which in 1956 particularly developed in the Near 


East and in North Africa through the struggle of the 
liquidation of colonial and similar relations of political 
and. economic dependence. 


The Yugoslay Government developed particularly 
lively activity in the second half of 1956 — in the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly — in con- 
nection with the events in Egypt and Hungary. The 
Yugoslav delegation to the United Nations supported 
the efforts of the Security Council to settle the Suez 
dispute by peaceful means and through negotiations with 
full respect for Egypt’s sovereignty and internationa, 
interests in navigation through the canal. In this respect] 
the Yugoslav delegates acted first in the Security Council 
and then in the General Assembly. They were the ini- 
tiators of the move for the implementation of the United 
Nations resolution of Novémber 3, 1950, on the basis 
of which the general Assembly was called into emergency 
session to consider the attack against Egypt. Yugosla- 
via’s action in this case was, undoubtedly, a contribu- 
tion to world peace which was being threatened. 


Taking part in the United Nations discussions of 
the events in Hungary, the Yugoslav delegates endeavou- 
red to help in preventing any sharpening of relations 
and in creating conditions for a rational study of the 
causes, scope and consequences of the events, as well as 
to keep these events isolated from bloc antagonisms and 
restore peace and order in that country in the interests 
of its people and peace. Unfortunately, such endeavours 


» were not always successful, The Yugoslav delegation had 
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to voice its disapproval of those resolutions which were 
of a propaganda character and which tended to sharpen 
relations still further. 


In 1956, Yugoslavia’s relations with the countries 
of Eastern Europe continued to be regulated. Here we 
must mention President Tito’s visit to the Soviet Union 
and Rumania in June 1956. In the sphere of interstate 
relations and international politics, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment worked for an improvement of relations with the 
Hast European countries, considering that to be in their 
mutual interest and in the interest of peace and inter- 
national cooperation in general. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment considers that the implementation of the principles 
of the 1955 and 1956 Belgrade and Moscow declarations 
on relations between socialist countries corresponds to 
the interests -of such countries and to the general inte- 
rests of peace. The Government believes that differen- 
ces in the views on individual matters should not be an 
obstruction to their relations or cooperation. 


The Yugoslav Government endeavoured to expand 
relations with the Western countries in accordance with 
the principles of independence, mutual respect and non- 
interference in one another’s internal affairs, and in har- 
mony with the general interests of peace and international 
cooperation. We can say that no disputable issue proved 
to be an obstruction to the development of friendly 
cooperation with individual countries on the above men- 
tioned principles, and that further progress was made 
in this developmnet. 


In 1956 further efforts were made to expand our 
economic relations with foreign countries, for international 
economic cooperation is an important part of the policy 
of active coexistence. During the year we expanded our 
economic relations with other countries, both in variety 
and scope. The concrete forms and character of the 
documents which regulate these relations are conditioned 
by the degree of our economic development — primarily 
by our balance of payments, as well as by the situation 
on the world market and in international relations in- 
general. 

Yugoslavia, as an insufficiently developed country, 
is Spesially interested in expanding economic relations 
with other countries, and she is endeavouring to develop 
such relations with all countries as uniformly as possible. 
Corresponding forms of economic cooperation with other 
countries will make it possible to speed up the develop- 
ment of our productive forces. Endeavouring to expand 
her economic relations with other countries, Yugoslavia, 
believing that world economy is a single unity, last year 
supported all actions to remove the bariers to the deve- 
lopment of relations on the world market. 


Yugoslavia’s activity in the economic field in 1926 
came to full expression, not only in regulating bilateral 
relations, but also in the work of international economic 
organizations, as well as in a gradual introduction of 
various forms of multilateral economic cooperation. The 
efforts of the Yugoslav economy to increase its volume 
of exports in 1956 brought about an expansion of our 
economic relations with a number of countries. As a 
result, Yugoslavia last year considerably increased her 
exports to the countries of Europe and Asia, and some 
increases were also made in exports to the countries of 
Africa. The expansion of exports made it possible to 
increase our purchases on foreign markets. Imports of 
considerable quantities of consumer goods (about 9.6 
billion dinars worth) changed the structure of our pur- 
chases abroad, Further, the expanded exports decreedas 
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the deficits in our balance of payments in 1956. Our 
activity in expanding economic relations with other coun- 
tries — the increasing of exports, the conversion of our 
post-wat commercial debts, the securing of investment 
credits at favourable terms. the regulation of our claims 
from Western Germany and Hungary, etc., were of great 
importance for the country’s programme of development, 
so that we created a favourable basis for the realisation 
of the tasks which we face in the international economic 
field, 


II 


RELATIONS WITH NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTRIES 


Applying the general principles of its fereign po- 
licy of active and peaceful coexistence and the develop- 
ment of international cooperation based on the princip- 
les of equal rights and the promotion of mutual interests 
in the course of 1956 the Yugoslav Government ende- 
avoured to strengthen and consolidate its relations with 
all neighbouring countries; normalise and broaden its 
relations with its East European neighbours and contri- 
bute to the elimination of difficulties which impeded 
tripartite cooperation within the Balkan Alliance last year, 


The development of Yugoslav relations with the 
neighbouring countries of Eastern Europe evolved within 
the framework of the aforementioned principles accor- 
ding to which the Yugoslav Government approached the 
further normalization of relations and the creation of 
conditions for broader mutual cooperation. Closer con- 
tacts were established and a Government and parliamen- 
tary delegations were exchanged with Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania, and decisions adopted to expand political, eco- 
nomic and cultural relations on that occasion. Owing 
to the influence of different factors the extent, scope and 
rate of development of these telations was not the same 
with these countries. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF ALBANIA 


Notwithstanding the efforts made by the Yugoslav 
Government the Government of the People’s Republic 
of Albania did not show any greater interest for the 
normalization of relations with Yugoslavia in the course 
of last year. Thus the Albanian Government did not 
take any measures for the elimination and rectification 
of the unfounded accusations against our country pro- 
ferred during the previous years at various trials and 
the anti-Yugoslav compaigns waged, nor did it adopt a 
more friendly attitude towards our country. ; 

Some previous statements made by responsible 
individual Albanian statesmen could have been expected 
to mark the beginning of better mutual relations. We 
must note however that these statements were never ful- 
filled in practice which inevitably had a negative in- 
fluence on the relations between the two countties. 


The recent events, such as the ever broader cam- 
paign against our country over the press and radio, the 
arrest and internment of Yugoslav citizens one of whom 
was sentenced to death and executed, the incorrect tre- 
atment of our representatives in Albania, the intro- 
duction of certain measures on the frontier towards Yu- 
goslavia which recall the times after 1948, indicate the 
lack of every desire on the Albanian side to improve 
relations with Yugoslavia. 

Economic relations with Albania evolved according 
to the Trade Agreement signed in Tirana in December 
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1955 which calls for 1,500,000 dollars worth of exchange 


both ways. Of this amount only 400,000 dollars 


worth 
of trade was done. ; 


The following instruments were concluded during © 


1956; The Convention on the Preservation and Mainte- 
nance of Frontier Pyramids and Markings, an Agre- 


‘ement on the establishment of air traffic and an Agre- 


ment on the regulation and exploitation of water re- 
sources. 


AUSTRIA 


The state Treaty with Austria: which became 
effective in November 1955 resolved certain previously 
controversial issues between Yugoslavia and Austria, such 
as the problem of former Austrian property in Yugo- 
slavia. The regulation of these problems created favo- 
urable conditions for the further development of still 
better relations between the two neighbouring countries. 

Yugoslavia always extended her heartfelt support 
to the Austrian people in its efforts to achieve and 


strengthen its independence. Our country welcomed the ~ 


establishment of independent Austria and the proclama- 
tion of the Constitutional Law on parmanent neutrality 
which took effect in November 1955 with pleasure. The 
independent, free and neutral Austria may play a con- 


structive part in the struggle for the consolidation of | 


peace and conditions in this part of the world as well 
as the development of cooperation between the two 
countries. Yugoslavia always indorsed and will continue 
to extend her efforts in this direction. 

Our relations with Austria evolve in lively coope- 
ration on the economic, culturaJ, sporting and other do- 
mains. As a neighbouring country Austria is an impor- 
tant foreign trade partner of Yugoslavia. However, the 
favourable conditions provided by the proximity of the 


two markets. and the complementary character of our 


economies have not been wholly utilized yet. Therefore 
the common efforts to eliminate the obstacles which 
impede the increase of commodity exchange and expan- 
sion of economic cooperation should be continued in 
the future. 


The Yugoslav Government expects that the Fede- 
ral Government of the Republic of Austria will enforce 
Art. 7 of the State Treaty on the rights of the Slovene 
and Croat minority in Austria which will doubtless pro- 
vide yet another stimulus to the development of goods 
neighbourly relations and friendly cooperation between 
the two countries. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OP BULGARIA 


A certain improvement of relations with Bulgaria 
was noted in ‘956. The exchange of parliamentary, trade 
union, youth and other delegations contributed to the 
improvement of mutual relations, while contacts were 
also established between the responsible political leaders 
of both countries. 


The following agreements were concluded between 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria in the course of 1956: Trade 
Protocol for 1956 which provides for nine million dol- 
lars worth of trade both ways, and Agreement on Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation, a Protocol on the applica- 
tion of the Most Favoured Nation Clause in mutual trade, 
an agreement on mutual exchange of official publications, as 
well as a convention on the preservation and maintenance of 
frontier markings, on extradition and on extension of 
legal assistance. The frontier line was also retraced, 
while joint preparatory work was conducted for the regu- 
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lation of the upper course of the Timok river. A Trade 
~ Protocol for 1957 providing for seven million dollars 
worth of trade as well as a Cultural Convention were 
concluded in Beograd at the end of December 1956. 
- No less than twenty four agreements, protocols and con- 
ventions have been signed since the normalization of 
relations while talks are currently in progress on the 
conclusion of a new agreement on the retracing of the 
frontier line. The Government expects that it will be 
possible to conclude several other agreements in the 
near future, among which an agreement on dual owner- 
ship properties (persons owning land on both sides of 
the frontier), on the opening up of new frontier passes, 
crop protection, automobile traffic, etc. 


It shoul be said, however, that apart from the fact 
that substantial progress was achieved in the stabilization 
of contractual relations between the two countries, our 
general relations with Bulgaria have still not reached 
the level possible in view of the objective conditions 
that prevail for closer and broader cooperation. On its 
part the Yugoslav government is doing and will conti- 
nue to do everything to develop mutual relations still 
further and expects the Government of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria to do the same, this being in the 
interest of both countries. 


THE BALKAN ALLIANCE 


As for tripartite cooperation with Greece and Tur- 
key within the framework of the Balkan cooperation 
should not be considered as result of a specific tempo- 
rary situation in international and Balkan relations. On 
the contrary it considers that essentially cooperation 
between Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey is a manife- 
station of the lasting interests of peoples of these coun- 
tries and the interest of peace. 


The disturbances in the Greek Turkish relations 
which became particularly acute in their disagreement 
with regard to the solution of the Cuprus problem, 
halted the successful development of tripartite coopera- 
tion after a promising start. We must therefore note 
‘with regret that no progress was achieved in the field 
of tripartite relations last year. 


The Yugoslav Government will continue its ende- 
-avours to find possibilities of contributing to Greek 
Turkish understanding. If this were accomplished the 
_ three partners would certainly find a way of continuing 
mutual cooperation successfully. 


During the visit of Greek Prime Minister Constan- 
tine Karamanlis to Beograd last December, the possibi- 
lities were examined for the development of tripartite 
“cooperation between the countries of the Balkan Alliance. 

_ They consider that the accomplishment of this aim would 
most effectively eliminate the causes underlying the pre- 
sent difficulties. 


GREECE 


Significant headway was registered last year in the 
_ development of Yugoslav Greek relations which are ba- 
sed on common interest, mutual understanding and tra- 
ditional friendship. The visit of the President of the 
Republic to the King od Greece at Corfu and the visit 
of Greek Premier Constantine Karamanlis to Yugoslavia 
contributed particularly to the further development of 
close links between the two countries. The identity of 
_ views on many problems of a bilateral and international 
Character was manifested during the contacts of the 


leading statesmen of the two countries. An invitation 
was extended to the Vice President of the Federal Exe- 
cutive Council Edvard Kardelj to visit Greece. 


Many mutual visits of trade, military and other 
delegations as well as cultural troupes and sports teams 
deepened the acquaintance between ihe two peoples. 


Mutual cooperation. was expanded in this spirit. 
Commodity exchange increased after the conclusion of 
the new trade protocol. There are genuine possibilities 
however for the further expansion of economic relations 
which will doubtless be. facilitated by the reecntly con- 
cluded Protocol on economic and technical cooperation. 
Arrangements were concluded on Lake Dorjan, or sani- 
tary protection in the frontier zones, as well as on crop 
protection and tourism. 


The deliberation of some outstanding problems 
between the two countries was initiated at the talks in 
Beograd and Athens, including elso the problem of small 
border traffic and dual ownership properties. The Yugo- 
slav Government expects that mutually satisfactory sol - 
tions will be devised for all these problems. 


There are still many unutilized possibilities for 
the deepening and expansion of the existing links bet- 
ween Yugoslavia and Greece. It is in the interest of 
the further development of relations and the progress 
of the peoples of the two countries that the cordial re- 
lations of the countries be fully attested by all forms 
of cooperation. 


TURKEY 


The relations between Yugoslavia and Turkey are 
based on the positive principles formulated in the An- 
kara and Bled pact, i.e. on the principles of mutual 
respect and cooperation in the interest of the peoples 
of both countries and peace in this part of the world. 


The neds of long term cooperation make it neces- 
sary for the Governments of both countries to work 
constantly on the development, promotion and expansion 
of mutual relations. On its part the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment devoted particular efforts towards the development 
of friendship and cooperation between the two allied 
countries while bearing in mind that there is no contro- 
versial problem between Yugoslavia and Turkey which 
would prevent the utilization of broad possibilities for 
the further development of mutual relations. 


As for economic cooperation it should be noted 
that the economic’ difficulties with which Turkey is 
grappling during the past few years were also manifested 
in trade with Yugoslavia. In spite of the efforts made 
and understanding shown on the Yugoslav trade between 
the two countries is stagnating. The fact is that Turkey 
was not in a position to fulfill her obligations with re- 
gard to grain deliveries. The Yugoslay Government the- 
refore noted with regret that wheat deliveries were 
ommitted also last year thus leading to an undesirable 
reduction of commodity exchange between the two 
countries. This situation requires new efforts to find 
ways and means for the utilization of all possibilities 
thus enabling these difficulties to be evercome as soon 
as possible. 

Although the actual possibilities are still not exha- 
usted cooperation in the cultural fields has already 
yielded desults. Mutual visits of scientific and cultural 
representatives have enabled deeper mutual knowledge 
19 the cyltural achievement of the two allied countries. 
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ITALY 


The further development of relations with Italy 
continued in the course of 1956 Some problems relating 
to the former Free Territory of Trieste, and economic 
and other interests in the tWo countrits were resolved. 
In determining the legal status of the parts of the former 
Free Territory of Trieste the two Governments agreed to 
raise the former representative missions in Trieste and 
Kopar to the rank of General Consulates. The demarca- 
tion of the state frontier in the sector of Trieste and to 
the north of Trieste was approached, so that one may 
reasonably hope that the frontier will be definitely traced 
also in this sector. The necessary steps have been taken 
to reach a solution of the other problems of a territorial 
nature such as the transfer of funds of Italian eitizens 
who sold their property and left the territory which was in- 
corporated into Yugoslavia, the rights of Yugoslavs who 


are natives of and live in Trieste area in connection with 
the obligations ensuing by the Memorandum on Unders- 
tanding, the question of options and cultural restitutions 
according to the Peace Treaty. Talks on the remaining 
ptoblems were opened between the tw. governments in 
October 1956, but were unfortunately suspended owing 
to the fundamental differences in the approach to those 
problems. The Yugoslav Government is ready however 
and wishes to continue the talks on these matters which 
should be resolved within the framework of obligations 
of both sides and the instruments signed so far. 


In the field of economic relations it should be 
stressed that trade developed favourably last year which 
confirmed the justified hopes and the possibilities of 
more intensive economic relations between the two 
neighbouring countries. During the January—September 
period of 1956 exports to Italy were lo percent more 
than in the same period of 1955, while imports declined 


slightly. Italy is still one of the leading Yugoslav foreign 
trade partners. The Agreement on technical cooperation 
was successfully implemented last year as well as com- 
modity exchange in the Gorica, Videm, Sezana, Nova Go- 
rica and Tolmin frontier zones according to the agreement 
concluded in 1955. Trade with Trieste was on a compa- 
ratively low level however as the Trade agreement between 
Trieste and the Yugoslav border zone districts was ratified 
by Italy only in December 1956. 


Two important instruments, a Fishing Agreement 
and an Agreement on special deliveries were signed in 
Rome on March 1, 1656. Under the terms of the Fis- 
hery Agreement Yugoslavia granted the firshing rights to 
Italy in certain zones of the Yugoslav territorial waters 
ower a three year period, in return, the Italian Govern- 


ment was to have opened a 45 million dollars investment 
credit to Yugoslavia at a lower interest rate and a longer 
term of repayment. However while the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment fulfilled its obligations and enabled the Italian 
fishermen to profit by the concession granted the Italian 
Government notified our country at the beginning of 
October that it is not in a position to fulfill the agre- 
ement signed under the conditions stipulated. Italy at 
the same time expressed her readiness to hold talks on 
the payment of compensation foi the fishing rigts granted 
in t.e zones foreseen by the Fishery Agreement. These 
talks were held in Beograd and on December |!, 1956 
a Supplementary Protocol was signed to the Fishery 
Agreement according to which Italy will pay 1,250 mil- 
lion lire to Yugoslavia as compensation for fishing rights 
in the zones stipulated up to December 31, 1958. 
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Certain problems ensuing from the non-fulfillment 
of the agreement on special deliveries were resolved by 
special agreement. In the second half of January 1959 
talks were opened in Rome on the conclusion of a new 
credit agreement. 


In the course of 1956 the Italian courts instituted | 
proceedings against certain persons of Yugoslav nationa-_ 
lity for their part in activities aiming the solution of | 
the problem of the former Free Territory of ‘Trieste 
before the anactment of the Memorandum on Unders-— 
tanding, although under Art. 6 of the latter the Italian 
Government assumed the obligation that it will not take 
the obligation that it will not take such steps. In spite 
of this, ‘twelve years after the end of the war, in which — 
the Yugoslavia was the victim of agression the Italian 
courts instituted proceedings against the Vanetian partisan 
company for example whose members fought during the war 
within the Nuss People’s Liberation Army. Such an 
attitude is intire'y unjustifiable, all the more so in the 
Art, 16 of the Peace Treaty the Italian Government 
assumed the solemn obligation that it will refrain from 
any such measures. The steps taken by the Italian 
authorities cannot contribute to the development of good 
neighbourly relations.. The Yugoslav Government hopes- 
that such and similar difficulties which are obviously not 
in the interest of either country will be eliminated. 
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The Yugoslav Government considers that all the 
necessary conditions exist. for the development of friendly 
cooperation with neighbouring Italy according to the prin-— 
ciple of mutual respect of rights and obligations. It 
should be expected that the results achieved by mutual 
efforts in the sphere of cooperation will be extended ts 
many and various domains. 


PEOPLE’S REFUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


A perceptible improvement was achieved in Yugo- 
slay Hungarian relations during 1956. Several important 
problems were resolved which impeded the normal de-— 
velopment of mutual relations while the solution of others 
was approached. Several mutual visits took place inclu- 
ding that of a Hungarian party delegation, while the le-_ 
gations of both countries were raised to the rank of 
Embassies in October 1956. ; 


An Argeement on the settlement of outstandiglll 
financial and economic problems was concluded on May 
29, 195% according to which Hungary assumed the obli- 
gation to make 95 million dollars worth of deliveries to_ 
Yugoslavia over the next five year period. The imple-_ 
mentation of the agreement is under way: individual 
agieements were concluded on the delivery. of 45 million 
dollars. The settlement of this problem brought about 
the necessary conditions for the broader development of 
economic relations. Apart from the Agreement of scien-— 
tific and technical cooperation concluded on May 29, 
regular trade agreement from June 1956 to December 
1958 to a volume of almost 40 million dollars was con- 
cluded on June 21, as well asa Convention on the main- 
tenance and restoratoin of frontier markings on January 
18. 1956, and an Agreement on air traffic on July 
Zi 1956: 4 


Substantial headway was also made in the field of 
cultural, scientific and sporting events by comparison 
with the previous year. There is interest on both sides 
for the faster promotion of this cooperation in the future, 


° 
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mutual interest was prevented by the events which took 
place in Hungary in October 1956. Some problems were 
nevertheless resolved. The Minutes between the Govern- 
‘ment representatives of the two countries on the repa- 
triation of the Hungarian refugees who crossed into Yu- 
goslavia after October 23, and the restitution of property 
the refugees brought into this country and which belongs 
to the People’s Republic of Hungary were signed on No- 
vember 24, 

Talks were held with the Hungarian Government 
during the course of November on the problem of asylum 
granted by the Yugoslav Government in its embassy in 
Budapest at the request of the former Hungarian Pre- 
mier Imre Nagy aud several other persons. According to 
the agreement reached between the two governments on 
the cessation of asylum to Imre Nagy and other, the 
Hungarian Government guaranteed that these persons 
will not be brought to account for their former activi- 
ties and that they will be given safe conduct to return 
to their homes. The Hungarian Government failed to 
honour this agrement however. 


This could not have a favourable effect on the de- 
velopment of relations between the two countries. In spite 
of this, however, the Yugoslav Government responded 
positively within the limits of its possibilites to the reguest 
of the Hungarian Government and extended assistance 
‘to the Hungarian people by allocating about 150 million 
dinars worth of food, clothing and medicines to the Hun- 
garian government as well as a two million dollar cre- 
dit, and granting certain facilities in commodity exchange 
between the two countries. The Government hopes that 

it will find a way to develop fruitful cooperation with 
neighbouring Hungary this being in the mutual interest 
‘of both countries. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF RUMANIA 


Solid foundations were laid in the course of 1956 
for manyfold constructive and friendly cooperation bet- 
ween the two countries. This was notably facilitated by 
the visit of the Yugoslav Government delegation headed 
by President Josip Broz Tito to Rumania in June and 


_ ”Yalks were held in Beograd and Lju- 
‘bljana from March 20 to 28 between the 
delegations of the Central Committee of 
the French Communist Party and the de- 


munist Party. 
_legation of the Central Committee of the 


_. However the solution of some other problems of 


Joint Communique 


the Central Committee of the French Com- 


the Rumanian Government and Party delegation to Yu- 
goslayia under the leadership of Gheorghiu Dej in Octo- 
ber. Tha talks of the highest Yugoslav and Rumanian 
statesmen in Bucharest and Beograd represent a signifi- 
cant contribution both to the development of good 
neighbourly and friendly relations between the two co- 
untries and better mutual acquaintance and understanding. 
The documents signed during these visits confirm the 
readiness of the two countries to foster manifold mutual 
relations. 

The following instruments were signed during the 
visit of the Rumanian delegation to Yugoslavia: Trade 
and Payments Agreement, A Trade Protocol for 1957/60, 
an Agreement on Scientific and Technical Cooperation 
and a Convention on Cultural Cooperation. The mini- 
mum volume of trade was fixed by these Agreement and 
both governments made ample allowance for the foreseen 
to be exceeded in the course of the implementation of 
the agreement. Talks were held in an atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual understanding, on the commodity 
lists for 1957 and in Bucharest last December, the re- 
spective protocol being signed on January 11, 1957. 

The two Governments agreed that a Yugoslav Ru- 
maflian mixed commission be set up for the management 
and coordination of work which will be undertaken for 
the purpose of the exploitation of Danube water power 
in the Iron Gates (Djerdap) sector. As for dual ownership 
properties it is stressed in the joint communique that 
the regulations of this problem should be approached as 
soon as possible. The necessary preparations for the 
implementation of these two decisions have already been 
brought to an end. 


In the course of 1956 an Agreement on air traffic, 
an Agreement on postal service, a Veterinary Convention, 
a Crop Protection Convention, and a Convention on the 
Prevention of Contagious Diseases were signed during 
the course of 1956. 


We are convinced thit the two countries will con- 
tinue to devote unstinted efforts to fulfill the instruments 
signed thus utilizing the existing possibilities and expan- 
ding the sphere of friendly cooperation on the principles 
already adopted. 


savljevié, Veljko Vlahovi¢ and Milijan Neo- 
ricié members of the Central Committee 
of the League of Com munists of Yugoslavia, 

The delegation of the French Communist 
Party held talks also with the Secretary 


4 League of Communists of Yugoslavia. 


The delegation of the Central Committee 
of the French Communist Party consisted 
of the following comrades: Francois Bioux, 
Raymond Gyuau and Valdeq Roche mem- 
bers of the Politbureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the French Ccmmunist Party and 
_ Pierre Viaux pa Juean Ogue members of 
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4 
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The delegation of the Central Committee 
of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
consisted of comrades: Fdvard Kardelj 
Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
the Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
League of Communists. Petar Stamboli¢ 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Central Committee of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia, Dobrivoje Rado- 


General of the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia Com- 
rade Tito. 


During its stay in Yugoslavia the dele- 
gation of the French Communist Party 
visited Beograd and several enterprises and 


cooperatives in Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia. 
In the course of this visit it received 
detailed information on the economic and 
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political basis of socialist development in 
Yugoslavia. 


A broad and frank exchange of views 
took place during the talks on current pro- 
blems of mutual common interest, with 
particular reference to the international 
situation, the problems of socialist develop- 
ment in Yugoslavia, the development o 
the labour movement in France, the’ rela- 
tions between the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia and the French Communist 
Party as well as problems relating to co- 
operation in the international workers mo- 
vement in general. 


Both delegations were able to note that 
the talks between the representatives of the 
two parties after the interruption of rela- 
tions between the League of Communist 
of Yugoslavia and the French Communist 
Party during the past few years are ex- 
tremely profitable and positive. 


These contacts have laid the foundations 
for the re-establishment and development 
of normal and brotherly relations between 
the two parties. The long standing tradi- 
tions of cooperation between the communists 
of France and Yygoslavia and between the 
two peoples, as well as the common in- 
terests in the struggle for peace and soci- 
alism will contribute to the development 
of this cooperation. 


Both delegations noted that socialism 
after the Great October revolution in Russia 
achieved notable historical successes during 
the past forty years..The ideas od socialism 
are gaining an ever greater number of 
adherents through: ut the world. 


Both delegations stress the immense sig- 
nificance both from the standpoint of theory 
and practice of the Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party for the deve- 
lopment of the international labour move- 
ment as well as for cooperation between 
communist and workers parties and between 
socialist countries on the basis of equal 
rights, non-interference in internal affairs 
and exchange of experience. Cooperation 
based on these principles between Com- 
munist Parties, as well as cooperation among 
the socialist countries linked by proletarian 
internationalism, identity of aim, and mutual 
respect, represents an immense force and 
has a vast significance for the consolidation 
of peace and development of socialism. 


Cooperation and exchange of experience 
between the Communist Parties is fully 
aware of the lessons of the Great October 
revolution, the different experiences acquired 
in the development of socialism and spe- 
cific national characteristics of the indivi- 
dual countries. 


The representatives of the French Com- 
munist Party and the Leeque of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia have agreed that in the 
present international situation it is neces- 
sary to promote the struggle for peace and 
continue the policy of relaxation of inter- 
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national tension, extend still stronger sup- 
port to the policy of peaceful coexistence 
among all peoples and countries. 


In this connection it is necessary to de- 
vote fresh efforts to resolve many problems 
on whose solution the consolidation of peace 
is contingent, and primarily to emerge from 
the stalemate reached in the disarmament 
talks, to prohibit the production and use 
of nuclear energy for belligerent purposes, 
bring about a system of European collec- 
tive security resolve the problem of Ger- 
man reunification on the basis of democratic 
development and not the resurgence of Ger- 
man militarism. 


Both delegations agreed to indorse all 
efforts which lead to the equitable and pea- 
ceful solution of the Algerian problem in 
accordance with the UN Charter and re- 
specting the principle self-determination in 
accordance with the common interests of 
the peoples of France and Algeria and the 
consolidation of world peace. 


As for the outstanding issues in the Near 
and Middle East it is necessary to take 
Measures ensure peace in this part of the 
world. In this sense all the forces of peace 
who acted so effectively during the aggres- 
sion against Egypt should remain vigilant. 


Both delegations agreed that in spite of 
the differences of view with regard to the 
interpretation of the events in Hungary it 
was and is necessary, in the interest of the 
Hungarian people and the preservation of 
peace and socialism, to support the revolu- 
tionary workers and peasant Government of 
Hungary under the leadership of JanoS Ka- 
dar and the Socialist Worhers Party of 
Hungary. 

In connection with the struggle for the 
defence of the interests of the working mas- 
ses and the consolidation of peac- and so- 
cialism, and with a view to contributing to 
the inuty of the workers class, the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia and the French 
Communist Party consider that it is neces- 
sary to develop cooperation with the socia- 
list parties and progressive movements. 


The delegations of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia and French Commu- 
nist Party consider that mutual relations 
should evolve on the principles of egual 
rights, mutual confidence noninterference in 
internal affairs, on the basis of discussion 
and eventual frank and friendly criticism on 
all matters of common interest taking the 
principles of Marxism—Leninism as the 
starting point. 


The differences of view which exist on 
individual problems must not, in the opinion 
of both delegations, represent an obstacle 
to the realization of normal and successful 
cooperation in these matters where identity 
of views prevails between the French Com- 
munist Party and the League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia. 


The regular exchange of views “ahd “n 
termittent friendly discussions on the pro- 
blems of interest for both countries and 
peoples, as well as the tasks which confron: 
the international labour movement can only 
contribute to the better understanding oO 
the policy of both parties. 


It is foreseen that a delegation of th 
French Communist Party be sent to Yu- 
goslavia for the purpose of studying the 
conditions and experiences acquired in Yu- 
goslay socialist development in greater 
detail. : 


It was likewise agreed to continue the 
regular exchange of party documents, publi- 
cations and other information between the 
Leaque of Communists of Yugoslavia and 
the French Communist Party and foster all 
forms which will contribute to better mutual 


acquaintance and understanding. ‘3 


Both delegations finally expressed the 
conviction that the development of mutua ~ 


cooperation will have a positive influence 
on the further development of friendly re 
lations between the Yugoslav and French - 
people. In this respect the two delegations — | 
stress the significance of economic and cul- 
tural cooperation between the two countries, : 
The development of manifold cooperation 
between France and Yugoslavia will serve 
the cause of peace in Europe and the 
world. = 


CHRONOLOGY 


March 16 — The Federal Executive Council _ 
held a commemorative meeting at which | 
President Tito and Vice-president Rodo- 
ljub Colakovié spoke about the late Pre- 
sident of the Federal Peoples Assembly 
Mo§a Pijade. 


March 18 — Funeral of Moga Pijade td 
Beograd. a 
March 19 — The Vice-president of the Fe- 
deral Executive Council Edvard Kardelj_ 
answered questions put to him by the 
Beograd correspondent of UNITA, organ 
of the Communist Party of Italy. The | 
Beograd newspaper BORBA published 
the text of the interview wh'ch treats 
some basic aspects of the building of So- 
cialism in Yugoslavia. 4 


March 19 — The High Commissioner for 
Atomic Energy of France Francis Perrin 
left Yugoslavia after conducting talks on 
possibilities of cooperation between the 
two countries in the field of the peaceful 
utilization of nuclear energy. 


March 19 — A delegation of Yugoslav nu- 
clear scientists headed by Academician” 
Pavle Savié left Beograd for Warsaw. 4 

March 19 — A delegation from the social 
insurance organization of Czechoslovakia 
has arrived in Beograd. : 


March 20 — A delegation of the Commu- 

nist Party of France which will conduct 

__ talks with representatives of the League 

of Communists of Yugoslavia arrived in 
Beograd. 

_ March 20 — The Committee of the Per- 
manent Secretariat of the Ankara Agre- 
ement held its first meeting after moving 
to Beograd. 

March 20 — The plenum of the District 

Committee of the Socialist Alliance for 
Kosovo and Metohija was held at Pri- 
Stina when the meeting condemned the 
attempted crude interference in the in- 

_ ternal affairs of Yugoslavia as revealed in 
‘the speech of Enver Hoxha at the ple- 
num of the Central Committee of the 
Albanian Party of Labour. 2 

March 25 — A delegation of the~ Socialis; 

Party of Italy arrived in Beograd for ne- 

gotiations with the Socialist Alliance of 

Yugoslavia. 


March 25 — The Federal Peoples Assembly 


held a commemorative meeting at which 


the Vice-president of the Assembly Vla- 
dimir Simi¢ spoke on the contributions 
of late Moa Pijade. 


March 26 -— The joint meeting of_ the 


Chambers of the Federal Peoples Assemb! / 
elected Petar Stamboli¢, up till now. pre- 


sident of the Peoples Assembly of Serbia 
and member of the Executive Committee 
of League of Communists cf Yugoslavia 
— the new president of the Federal 

__ Assembly. At the same meeting member 
of the Federal Executive Council Mijalko 
Todorovié submitted a statement on chan- 
ges in the Federal Economic Plan. 


/ March 27 — At the meeting of the Fede- 
ral Council of the Federal People’s As- 
sembly, the Vice-president of the Federal 
Executive Council Aleksandar Rankovié 
submitted a statement on the Draft Law 
on Attorneyship. After this the Federal 
Council adopted this legal proposal. 


j March 27 — A delegation of Soviet women 
who have been visiting ‘Yugoslavia left 
3 for Moscow. 
March 27 — A joint declaration of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
' of France and the Central Committee of 
the League of Communists of Yug)sla- 
via, was issued. It stresses that the talks 
were very useful and fruitful. (See the 
column headed DOCUMENTS). 


“March 28 — The Federal Executive Co- 
; uncil held a meeting which adopted the 
basic principle of the perspective plan of 
¥, 
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personal consumption. 


Diplomatic Chronicle 


March 17 — The Yugoslav Ambassador in 
Cairo Josip Djerdja visited the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzy. 


March 19 — The Yugoslav Ambassador in 
Paris Dr Ale Bebler left Paris for Tunis 
where he will represent his country at 
the celebration of the pe aad of Tu- 
nisian independence. 


March 20 — Svetozar Vukmanovié Vice- 
president of the Federal Executive 
Council left for Egypt at the invitation 
of President Nasser. Vukmanovié delive- 
red President Tito’s personal message to 
President Nasser. 


March 20 — The chief of cabinet of the 


-. President of the Egyptian Republic Ali 


Sabri had a: meeting .with the Yugoslav 
Ambassador Josip Djerdja when they dealt, 
among other things, with the Memoran- 
dum of the Egyptian Government on the 
navigation through the Suez Canal. 


March 21 — The State Secretary for Fo- 
teign Affairs Kota Popovié received a 
courtesy call from the new Hungarian 
Ambassador Lajos Czebi. 


March 22 — President Tito received the 
High Commissioner of UNO for Refugees 
Avguste Lyndt on the island of Brioni. 


March 22 — The Yugoslav Ambassador in 
India Crnobrnja visited Mr. Krishna 
Menon. 


March 23 — President Tito received the 
Soviet women’s delegation headed by Ni- 
na Popova. 

March 25 — Duan Risti¢, plenipotentiary 
Minister in the State Secretariat for Fo- 
reign Affairs was appointed the new Yu- 
goslav Minister in Iran. 

March 25 — Vice-president of the Federal 
Executive Council Svetozar Vukmanovié 
accepted the inyitation of the Syrian Go- 
vernment to visit Damascus officially. 


Our New Contributors 


VLADA ZECEVIC — President of the 
Federal Council of the Federal People’s 
Assembly. Immediately after the liberation 
of the country he was Federal Minister of 
the Interior. After that, until 1953, when 
he was elected to the present post, he was 
Federal Minister of Transport and Minister 
for Construction, as wellas President of the 
Council for Transport and Communications 
in the Serbian Government and member 
of the Federal Executive Council. He is a 
leading figure in the Central Board of the 
Association of Veterans and member of the 
Federal Board of. the Socialist Alliance 
of the Working People of Yugoslavia. 

FRANE BARBIERI, journalist and pub- 
licist, TANJUG’s correspondent in Rome. 
Earlier he was editor of two papers — “Slo- 
bodna Dalmacija* and “Vijesnik“. 

Dr. ZDENKO RAFAH, publicist, scientific 
co-worker of the Institute for International 
Political and Economic Affairs, 
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